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Leggett went about explaining and apologizing, 
with the dissyllable “failure” heavy on his heart. 
The experiment was tried, and well tried, by 
Mr. Tasistro, in the spirit of the best foreign 
journals of this class, and one thin volume 
tells the whole history of that. Yet during 
all this time there was no work which could 
be proposed more necessary or honorable to 
the community. The well conducted literary 
journal is a perpetual companion to the Jiberal- 
minded and cultivated, with the best thoughts, 
the best heart, the best information of the day. 





we may attain on the ground of the good and 
true literature we may publish, and our further- 
ance of the enlightens 

—in what we furnish them concerning the 
Books they read, the Plays they visit, the 
Pictures they look upon, the Singers the 
listen to, the Society and Manners of whic 
they are a part. 


pleasures of the people 


We have aceomplished something in these 


things ; and we shall steadily bend our efforts 
to the pursuit of the more beyend. The new 
volume of the Lirerary Wor .p, as it will 
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usc IN PAOSE AND PORTRY, WITH 4 New Poem ny | It is a reflector of the wit, humor, tastes, and | appear for the coming year, will sustain all i ‘ 
a sy AA) ae philosophy of the most richly furnished intel-| the old elements of the Journal, with some ao) 
pourray.— Twilight on the Water, by the Rev. E. A. Wash- | lects of the age. It is the common representa-| popular additions beth of form and matter, ig | 


burn—fo ig for the Festival of all Nations—Child’s Play. 

rive akTS.—Panorama of Pilgrim's Progress, & more pirti 
cular notice—Gossip: M.Seborn, Art-Union, Mr. Layard, 
Mr. Wyid's Globe, &c. 

uvsic.—Gemma di Vergy—Parisian Movements. 

paama —The City—Mizeellany, &c. 








tive of the aims and purposes of men of Jearn- 
ing and imagination in the land—in which they 
rightly demand support, and through which they 
speak to the public. It may be said that no 


suggested to us by experience, which cannot 
but be acceptable to our subscribers. These 
will consist in a better arrangement of the 
plan, an enlargement of some old features, 
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FACTS AND O crest nares of loosaree— 1. de. Tro. country needs such organs of opinion more | and an introduction of new ones. i st 
briand and Jenny Lia e “ Exbitition” at Castle) than our own. In other lands the first atten-| The Lrrerary Worzp will in future be ne 

sane iatiaeaaiae ee eee ore tions of the bookseller are given to the authors | thus arranged :— i 
phobia—Soath American Poisons —Saail Tetegraph—A | of the country. His interests are theirs; they L Several Leading Articles. illustratine. i De 

Jenny Liad Story—Hundred guinea dist—{neubatur. : have in him an ever vigilant guardian. Here . vera A ing Artic es, | ustra ing, in if 
var'etTi2s.—Children at Thanksgiviog, from “ Chanti , § us the handling of some timely topic, the n 
cieer"—Bishop and the Barber. the author waits, manuscript in hand, till the I principles of the J | in all Af, ii 
; == —======= | first-rate, second-rate, and third-rate books of ages i yg ea Ebel al 3 
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We have not often, in the course of our! him, then he is invited in from the hall, where ‘ BOY Publi bean oe new 99 op) 
editorial existence, dropped our pen—well| he has been cooling his heels, and may take| py povioy f Nev Book ae 
, worked at the desk in the cause of the book | his seat at the table. The literary journal is IV. A sera sca! ellos e Books pub- Het) 
; people of America—to subside into an arm-| the remedy of his grievances. Here his merits ; lished a and ond’ eat sat od j Pi al 
chair for a familiar talk with our readers con-| are presented to the public; and that public, 7 t ee ee ee ee 
cerning what is underneath the types they are| too, has an organ which weighs impartially pomarwe f | 


every week looking upon. e have left 
what we have yam je speak for wre: wee 

tful, perhaps, t is is an age of words 
a od ones that eiiiets ato an indis 
— accompaniment for all well fought 

ttles, and, indeed, that General Scott him- 
self would hardly go into an engagement 
without one. There is a philosophy of 
trumpets as well as a clothes philosophy, 
and woe be to the man who does not find 
it out. It is a difficult instrument, to be 
sure, to play well upon, and, without an army 
behind it, is but a brass ? braying affair—and, 
any Way, you may possi n to lose the 
battle aher all. <i iil 

In entering with the present number (201) 
upon the third century, as it were, of our 
periodical life—weeks are to be counted in the 
antiquity of American literary journalism—we 
may be privileged in speaking a few words 
about ourselves, our plans, and prospects for 
the future, We believe this is the first 
instance of a periodical, on the plan of the 
Lirzrary Wortp (and there have been vari- 


the pretensions of both home and foreign com- 
petitors. 

Here are substantial grounds of support. 
While faithful to these, we confidently rest 
our claims upon them; and we have satisfac- 
tion in knowing that there are not a few who 
value us therefor. 

The Lrrerary Wort», apart from what it has 
done at home, in its constant departments, has 
steadily been maintained by the contributions 
of many of our best scholars in nearly every 
department of composition—till it has become 
among them, to a considerable extent, a com- 
mon ground, a club-room as it were, for the 
interchange of their newest studies. You 
will at times meet something in these columns 
from the pen of Dr. Robinson, or Prof. Tayler 
Lewis, or Prof. Reed of Philadelphia, or “ Carl 
Benson,” or “ Talvi,” or “ Jacques du Monde,” 
or the Parisian vintage of “Old Wine in New 
Bottles,” or the choice taste in German of 
C. T. B., the translator of “Titan,” or the 
author of “ Chanticleer,” or P. P. (in legend 
and adventure), or gentle “ Emily Hermann,” 





V. Literary Intelligence and Gossip. 

VL. The Reports of Socicties—the Oriental, 
Historical, Ethnological, &c., &c., com- 
municated from original sources. 

VII. Original Poems, Tules, Skeiches. 

VIII. Communications of Correspondents 
on various topics. 

IX. Occasional Select Papers from Books, 
Periodicals, &c., at home and abroad. 

X. The Fine Arts—New Galleries, Paint- 
ings, Institutions, Prints, &c., with the 
Artists’ Gossip of the Week and Fo- 
reign Items. 

XI. Music and the Drama; the Perform. 
ances and Gossip of the Week. 

XII. Facts and Opinions—a miscellany of 
novel incidents with comments upon 
the topics of the day, from all quarters 
—presented in a comprehensive, strik- 
ing, and picturesque furm—paragraphs 
with the materials of an essay. 

XIII. Varieties; Anecdotes, &c. 

XIV. Publishers’ Circular; Book Announce- 
ments. 


of the kind) having been| or Prof. Adler; or mayhap a voice from Har-| In this programme we have projected, we i 
and kept alive so long. Good men and diligent| vard, or New Haven, or Princeton, or South | believe, the most economicg) and profitable 
laborers have been driven from the field.| Carolina, “Cesariensis,” or “ Decius”—or the | employment of our space and the readers’ 
ALi Gazette, in form similar to our own, | “ Manhattaner” of New Orleans. In the same | attention attainable ina journal of this kind. 
some years since in Boston ;| number you are addressed perhaps from Long | We present the gossip of the day, as fact “in 
and when we state that Bryant and Longfellow | Island, Old Berks, the Mississippi, Connecticut, | the making ;” a review of the thing when 
were among its contributors, no one will write | Indiana, the Hudson, Massachusetts Bay, the| done, and the general speculations which 
be its tomb-stone, “ died for want of brains.” | Delaware—while the range of the journal is| arise from it. Of course, we cut out for our- 
friends of the late William tt} over all the world, noting the products of} selves the | quantity of work in this 
remember his indomitable industry seconding every land. arrangement ; for the completeness or defects 
it ery t| For the benefit of those gentlemen who | of this Journal, as a faithful record and report. 
of the “ Critic.” He wrote Tales for it, Poems, | talk of the cliqueism of the Lrrerary Wortp,| will be made evident at a glance. But we 
Essays, Reviews—our literature cannot spare | we we are not ‘to the u ing.| wish to ck this inspection, and to 
At the end | It would require the wit of the Father of all| receive su strictly for faithfulness and 
of a year of hard-w: ability—it died. | the Jesuits to make one convenient tool of all| industry. We ask it on no other 








People shook their heads, and the proud | these elements. We hold whatever position | than the usefulness of the paper, 
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we cannot make it indispensable to our readers 
—we have no ground of continued support. 

This is the bill of performanee for the 
Eighth Volume of the Lrrerary Worxp. 
For the rest, now that we have arranged the 
lights, the reader may mount his lorgnette and 
look upon the stage. 





DISUNION LITERATURE. 

To take the bull by the horns, is a familiar 
figure to express audacity in action and argu- 
ment: the number of horns to be encountered, 
supposed to be the usual allotment, two in 
number. In a recent speech at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, Mr. George Thompson, an 
English Member of Parliament, on a visit to 
this country, has succeeded in rousing from 
the lair a topic with three at least of these 
dangerous weapons, and has seized upon the 
entire group with a hardihood which indicates 
either a lofty cou or measureless indisere- 
tion. And singularly enough, his assaults are 
directed against the few vital bonds which 
extend through the country, and form almost 
the only living elements of concord which the 
American Union can be said to possess. In 
the humblest order of these, we have his 
avowal that he has not come here “to learn 
what human rights are from Andover Profes- 
sors or Southern Doctors of Divinity.” With- 
out engaging ourselves to follow these direc- 
tors in all their courses, we must suggest to 
Mr. Thompson that, in as far as either of these 
classes contributes to the common learning and 
general piety of the country, we must, in spite 
of his sweeping remonstrance, continue to re- 
gard them as en a vast influence of no 
mean character in moulding together the varied 
and conflicting interests of a miscellaneous 
og Take away Learning, which is not 
ocal nor sectional ; take away Religion, which 
acknowledges no distinctions of rank, class, or 
degree, and the business of agitation and dis- 
traction would have a comparatively free 
course. And although we do not assert that 
Mr. George Thompson might put the Ameri- 
can Constitution in his pocket, and take the 
next packet for England, a considerable prepa- 
ration would have certainly been made towards 
the accommodation of any wishes of that kind 
which he may be pleased to entertain. These 
are among the last strongholds of the country : 
but there is a considerable outwork to 
earried before they can be reached: and to 
that our British enemy ago 4 directs his 
attention, in an assault upon the Public Press 
of the country: which, as non-concurring, ina 
large majority, with Mr. Thompson in his views 
of agitation on the question of slavery, he holds 
“should be starved into decency and virtue.” 
The press is unquestionably under great obli- 
gation to Mr. T. for recommending this strin- 
gent regimen : but he should remember that it 
is one of the properties of Hunger to become 
fierce and untamable, and to measure back 
upon the economist of provisions a wild and 
fearful retaliatiqp. If he fails to give bread, 
they may return the compliment bya liberal 
largess of the only nutriment he allows to 
them—the proverbial stones of Scripture. 
We shall not, any more than our free censor, 
undertake an indiscriminate championship of 
the American Press: in many individual cases, 
and in more than one quarter, it has enough 
to answer for: but taking the public journals 
the country through, we must be permitted to 
believe that they are no unimportant element in 
the conservation of our best interests, the pro- 
tection of many of our most cherished rights, 
and by spreading themselves freely over the 
entire region of our territory, without let or 
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limitation of State lines or loeal subdivisions 
—create a common intelligence and sympathy, 
in which Americans of North, South, East, 
and West, as readers in common, share in 
those like sentiments which make a nation of 
various peoples and communities, Even on- 
sets so comprehensive and sweeping as these 
are, however, not sufficient to glut the axe of 
our lion-hearted invader. We confess that we 
see him approaching another gate of our great 
eastle-wall with feelings of profound pain; 
and with pain still more profound, we hear a 
ery of encouragement from within: for it is a 
sacred inelosure to which it opens—a reserved 
ground, where we had devoutly hoped no 
profane fout would have ever been permitted 
to enter. It is the domain of the Muse: 
whither we had fancied that saered influence 
had resorted, to cherish in silence and beautiful 
retirement all that is noblest and purest in our 
common nature; to dwell there undisturbed 
by alien or clashing sounds; her everlasting 
peace and enjoyment. But, alas! our self- 
appointed Alexander, from over the sea, will 
not listen to the appeal (which must be re- 
gies here for his special benefit) of the great 
epublican poet of his own country, at least 
as true a champion of Liberty as Mr. Thomp- 
son himself: 
“ Lift not thy spear agajust the Muse's bower ; 
The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house ef Pindsarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground : and the repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 
To save th’ Athenian walls from ruin bare.” 

He has struck down the temple of the doc- 
tors and the tower of the press; and, making 
his way straight into the house of song, he 
would carry with him the foul weapons, the 
unlicensed tongue, and the distracting jargon 
of the streets. His brassy trumpet delivers 
its parley somewhat after this fashion : 


“The slaveholder has not yet corrupted your 
poets, though he has your clergy. The realms of 
song contain no Moses Stuart. The poet conse- 
erates his lyre to the cause of freedom. 


‘ And cries, “no chain shall sully thee, 
Thou sou! of love and bravery ; 

Thy songs were made for the bold and free, 
They shall never sound in slavery.”’’ 


* All honor to the Bryants, the Lowells, and 
the Whittiers of America, they are worthy to 
stand by the Cowpers, the Montgomeries, and the 
Campbells of father land. [Cheers.] Put down 
the agitation! Silence the roar of Niagara; bind 
the sweet influences of Pleiades; arrest the ap- 
proach of winter; or bridge the Atlantic Ocean !” 


Mr. Thompson is perfectly welcome to 
Niagara, Winter, and the Atlantic; but we in- 
sist on his letting the Pleiades alone, if he 
would have their sweet influences continue. 
He may bridge the Atlantic with steamers or 
any other craft he pleases; may freeze our 
blood, like winter, with his vituperative elo- 

uence; or roar again, “an he were a sucking 

ove” with the Falls ;—the region beyond and 
above us we claim, to draw our eyes upwards 
to peace, to soothe our asperities—the Field of 
Pure Literature, undisturbed—on which we 
may fix our regards and feel that we are all 
men and brethren, and may share in the spirit 
of beauty and repose, unchallenged for per- 
sonal, local, and narrowing opinions. 

It has been and is to us, a source of anguish, 
to which we can searcely give adequate utter- 
ance, that Mr. Thompson is not without en- 
couragement in the attempt to classify our 
men of letters on a political question. We 
have had evidences both North and South, of 
late years,—first from the North, we regret 
to say—that some of the best li 
talent of the country is disposed to exer- 
cise itself in a partisan spirit. To say 
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nothing of the egregious ignorance or ob|iyi, 
of the difference in the eases attempted to |x 
paralieled in the passage of the speech at W,,. 
cester which we have quoted: in the one es 
the Cowpers, &c., writing among a people hay. 
ing a common interest in the topic, and in th¢ 
other, our own, the same a = relating to jp, 
dependent communities. @ must charge 
that this indulgenee, on the part of our ow) 
poetic writers, in effusions on a question of 
the day, indicates not only the absence of , 
catholic national an poets are, or should 
be, American, and not Massachusetts or Caro. 
linian—butalso something of a radical deficiency 
of true political genius, which ranges over 
wider sphere and contemplates humanity fro,, 
a loftier and more comprehensive point of 
view. The North may freely give us all it lias 
of Dorie strength, the South of Tonie grace. 
but that bg which settles down upon sec. 
tional melodies (of a politico-economical con. 
plexion) will unquestionably secure for itself 
the unenviable distinetion that it is merely the 
Beeotia of the Union, where a Pindar will fing 
it difficult to possess sufficient of the fresh air 
of the pure heaven, to keep the breath of poctie 
life in his body. While some of our poets 
have thus allowed themselves to fall into a 
diteh—which they have mistaken for the genv. 
ine stream of song—and where their view of 
the all-embracing horizon of the country and of 
humanity is greatly circumseribed, the country 
itself has not been without a hand in pushing 
them to that humiliating extremity. The 
country at large, it must be acknowledged, has 
failed to give that hearty and generous support 
to the literary interest which could alone aitac!, 
writers to its service. It has denied them the 
great boon, the only one they have ever asked, 
of the protective (or rather the fair play) copy- 
right, which should place them at least on an 
equal footing with foreign authors. In the 
same spirit, and impelled by the same wrongful 
influence, it has turned its back flat upon its 
native writers, and paid its devotions, with an 
almost insane alacrity, to every idol, whether 
of stone, mud, or straw, from abroad. This 
undue and extraordinary weleome given to 
foreign writings has been so great, so unnatu- 
ral and ungenerous, it has so warped the feel- 
ings and blinded the judgment of the country, 
that if the same work (lotidem verbis) were 
eg among us with an American and 

ritish name on the title-page, in the one case 
it would receive the general endorsement of the 
press and a comprehensive popular demand, 
while in the other it would be an achievement 
if it paid much more than the cost of paper and 
print. What wonder, then, if, in this alienation 
of the public, the American poet, failing to 
receive the general support of the country, is 
driven upon the more intense, but infinitely 
less wholesome, inspiration and suffrage of 
districts and local communities and associations; 
that he should sing abolition in Massachusetts 
and sectionalism in South Carolina? If the 
country would have justice from its writers, it 
must render them justice, and Lb national 
encouragement place it beyond the power of 
Mr. George Thompson and his associates to 
subdivide our men of letters into little clashing 
cliques of municipal versifiers. 





MonosyitaBic Composition. — Shakspeare 
makes abundant use of monosyllables. There are 
forty in four lines in “ King John,” act iii., sc. 
3, where the King is pausing in his wish to incense 
Hubert to Arthur’s murder. He says :-- 

“ Gond friend, thou bast no cause to say so yet; 

But thou shalt have : and creep time ne’er so slow, 

Yet it shall come, for me to do thee good. 

I had a thing to say.—Bat let it go. 
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THE LATE HENRY HALLAM. 

N the eldest son of Henry 
Serr Ee Ligionien. died in Germany, just at 
the outset of a life of great promise. Now, the 
only surviving brother has ied in Italy. With 
the former, a societ of literary men lost their 
most amiable and erished member ; with the 
latter, the coming age lost a great man. 

To speak thus of the two brothers is not in 
accordance with the comparative opinion which 
their peculiar circle entertained of them. The 
reason of this singularity of P re on my 
part, will be explained by and by. 

When I first saw Henry Hallam he was 
about eighteen years eld, and had just come 
up to the University (of Cambridge) from 
Eton. I have his face before me as if it were 
yesterday; an exquisite combination of beauty 
and intelligenee, with the finest eyes I ever 
beheld in man—except perhaps Daniel Web- 
ster’s. Afterwards his features changed some- 
what as he grew older, and gained in humor 
and depth of expression what they lost in phy- 
sical beanty. 

He was a gen new accurate and very ele- 
gant scholar ; and followed the thorough, but 
rigidly limited course of Cambridge studies 
just so far as he thought they did not interfere 
with the general improvement of his faculties. 
Moderation in seeking University honors is 
about as common as moderation in seeking 
political honors, or in gambling. When a 
man takes a secondary place, it is usually be- 
cause he cannot get a better. Hallam, with a 
chance of being the first classic of his year, was 
contented to stand among the first eight or 
nine on the Tripos, rather than give himself 
up exclusively to Greek and Latin. As it 
was, he took the second Chancellor's Medal, 
to the surprise of the majority, who, wifhout 
fully appreciating his natural ability, knew how 
far he was, comparatively speaking, from a 
hard student. 

General literature and the modern languages 
oceupied no ineonsiderable share of his atten- 
tion; but the ter pet of his spare time 
was devoted to historical and political subjects ; 
and he founded a debating society for the ex- 
clusive discussion of such questions. He was 
the neatest extempore speaker I ever heard; 
his unprepared remarks were more precisely 
and elegantly worded than most men’s ela- 
borately written compositions. He had, too,a 
eight and power of anticipation uncommon 
in such a youth, which enabled him to leave 
no salient points of attack, and made his argu- 
ments very difficult to answer. He was al- 
ways most liberal in his concessions to the 
other side, and never committed the fault of 
claiming too much or proving too much. His 
was not a passionate oratory that carried its 
hearers away in a whirlwind, but a winning 
Voice that stole away their hearts, the ars celare 
artem, the perfection of persuasiveness. It 
was all Palmerston’s dexterity of justification 
without wa of his arrogance and temper; all 


Calhoun’s without any of his sophistry. 
He was larly modest about showing 
anything that he had written ; and as the pub- 


lie reading of compositions not ay forms no 
part of English University or College Exer- 
cises, but is not practised in the ordinary de- 
bating societies, es had the opportunity of 
seeing anything that came from his pen—nor, 
I believe, had any one except the members of 
“the Apostles,” ‘a society of thirteen, which 
formed a sort of nursery to the Sterling Club. 

I was as shy of Hallam’s seeing my letters 


as he was of my seeing his essays; and with 
much better reason. leaving England 1 


made no attempt to establish a correspondence 








with him, but a common friend kept me in- 
formed of his movements. He had given up 
the idea of sitting for a Trinity Fellowship, 
was reading for the Bar; and his health, which 
had not been good at the University, was im- 
proving. All this was capital news. Last 
June I met him in London, and he looked so 
well that all anxiety on the last account was 
dismissed from my mind. Last week I heard 
that he had died at Sienna. 

Were I to describe the effect that this news 
had upon me, I should be suspected of simu- 
lating emotions that I never really felt, and 
making a more than Gallic exhibition of sham 
sentiment. No one would believe that the 
death of a man with whom I had never been 
very intimate, and whom I had seen but twice 
during the last four years, could so move me. 
Besides, there are so many who have a better 
right to lament him that any expression of my 
own grief seems almost an impertinence. 
Think of a father outliving two such sons—a sis- 
ter losing her only brother, and such a brother! 

During a friend’s lifetime we regard with 
admiration his intellectual superiority ; after 
his death we turn for consolation to his moral 
excellences. Henry Hallam was a man of 
stainless and unblemished life. Everything 


mind, like the dirt that fell from the white gar- 
ment of Bunyan’s Pilgrim. Nor was he so 
short-sighted as to rest there, and consider his 
morality a substitute for religion. On that 
most important of all subjects he felt deeply, 
and was not ashamed to let his convictions be 
known. I remember that one of the first 
things he did at the university was to become 
a teacher ina parish Sunday-school. With all 
this (I have some hesitation in going on, lest, 
in a country where people run off into extremes, 
and one seldom meets a man equally balanced 
and tempered throughout, I may seem to be 
describing an imaginary character) there was 
nothing ascetic or Puritanic about him. He 
relished the good things of life. He did not 
undervalue the Fine Arts. He displayed an 
exquisite taste in everything, from the criticism 
of a book or statue to the ordering a supper for 
half-a-dezen friends. Nor did he, like many 
rigidly moral men and women, think that his 
propriety of life gave him a license to indulge 
in censoriousness and detraction. He was 
above any such propensity. In his mind there 
was no room for anything little, low, or mean. 
What Tennyson said of his brother, that 
“ He bore without abuse, 
The grand old name of gentleman,” 

was, in its fullest sense, applicable to him. 
His charity in judging of others was excessive 
—at times overstepping the conventions of 
society, especially of English society. 

Some very good, and able, and refined men 
disfigure themselves by an inane stiffness and 
want of geniality, as if to amuse other people 
were a derogation from their principles. 
Hallam had nothing of this fault, nor did he at 
all sympathize with those who “mistake 
gravity for greatness, solemnity for science, 
and pomposity for erudition.” He did not 
disdain to e puns and Macaronic verses, 
and his conversation was always lively and 
entertaining. 

In theology his opinions somewhat resem- 
bled those of Maurice, and were of that sort 
which each extreme is sure to confound with 
the other. His views were very expansive, 
charitable to all denominations, and more 
liberal to the old lady of Babylon than many 
of his Protestant friends thought altogether 
safe. I fancy that, like ot of his set, he 
had visions of a universal church; but his 


practical wisdom would never have let him 
aim at the realization of so hopeless an ideal 
in preference to idealizing the reality of his 
own church, 

Putting the “vate sacro” out of the ques 
tion, it seems clear that Henry Hallam did not 
leave behind him so great a reputation as 
Arthur. The men of the Sterling Club who 
knew them both used to say that “ he seemed 
like a piece of his brother.” Nevertheless, I 
am fully persuaded that, had they both lived, 
Henry would have been the grexter man of 
the two; for the greatest of his gifts was pre- 
cisely the one which the men of the Sterling 
Club were not able to appreciate. 

This society, which has exercised almost 
imperceptibly a powerful influence on English 
literary taste and theological opinion, com- 
prises many distinguished men, excelling in 
very different walks of literature ; but they all 
seem to have one negative quality of resem- 
blanee—a distaste for and under estimate of 
oratory and rhetoric. They seem to have an 
idea that there is an inseparable connexion be- 
tween insincerity and public speaking,—that 
the orator must necessarily be a sort of charla- 
tan. Besides Henry Hallam, I knew only 


‘one man of that club who was made for 


vicious and degraded was repelled by his pure | 


an orator, and he seemed to have got into the 
society by mistake, and was never an ardent 
member of it. Carlyle’s anathemas against 
stump oratory are not an unfair specimen of 
the value they generally attached to the art of 
“ thinking on one’s legs.” They had essayists 
like Carlyle, poets like Tennyson, novelists 
like Thackeray—but no orator; and it was as 
an orator that ime Hallam was most likely 
to distinguish himself. 

Arthur Hallam and John Sterling were the 
two great men of the club which took its name 
from the latter. Sterling’s works are before 
the public. Whatever be their positive merit, 
it would be useless to deny that, as coming 
from the eponymous hero of a society which 
numbered among its members Maurice, Car- 
lyle, Thackeray, and Tennyson, they were a 
great disappointment to many. Hallam’s 
writings were printed for private circulation, 
but never published; if they had been laid 
before the world, I am inelined to think that 
the feeling would heve been somewhat similar. 
From all I could learn cf these two men, 
traditionally, it appeared that the great secret 
of the regard which their fellows had for them, 
lay in their conversation; and this was ex- 
actly what one would have expected from 
knowing the mental habits of “the apostles,” 
to most of whom the conversation of intellec- 
tual and like-minded men, conversation which 
involved literary, esthetic, and ethical discus- 
sion, was their great smusement, and as much 
a daily necessary of life as the Continental 
gentleman’s theatre or opera is to him. 

Now superiority as a conversationalist makes 
aman the idol of his immediate friends and 
acquaintances; but superiority as a public 
speaker makes a man the admiration of his 
country, if not of the world. And, therefore, 
I think, had both the brothers lived, Henry 
would have been a greater man than Arthur. 
At any rate he was a g'orious fellow, whom 
it was impossible to know without admiring. 
I write these few lines more to relieve my 
own feelings than in any hope of their being 
an adequate portraiture of what he really 


was. 
C. A. B. 
November 30, 1850. 





Oh, Sir! the good die first, 
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REVIEWS. 


Richard Edney and the Governor's Family: a 
Rus-urban Vale, Simple and Popular, yet 
Cultured and Noble, of Morals, Sentiment, 
and Life, Practically Treated and Pleasanily 
Illustrated ; containing, also, Hints on Being 
Good and Doing Good. By the author of 
“ Margaret” and “Philo.” Boston: Phil- 
lips, pson & Co. 

Tus is a very good book for a man to burrow 

his way into who has a good deal of time to do 

it in; a kind of New England “ Doctor” in its 
composition, idiomatic and racy, happy in its 
descriptions, strong in its traits of character ; 
but, for those who read as they run, it is of the 
snaggy order of composition as to style. It is 
something of the corduroy road to travel over, 

—a hardserabble lane or “ Crackskull Com- 

mon,” You have a sense of dealing with rub- 

ble and cobble stones; you feel the sharp 
corners of New England granite. There may 
be a world of metaphysicians, people gifted 
with the ideas and experiences expressed in 
the colloquies of this book: but we have 
never met with them; and if we did, are afraid 
we should find them uncomfortable. Their 
originality, however, is obvious. We com- 
mend a few pages of their dialogue to the easy 
ladies and gentlemen who are accustomed to 
wheel themselves in their patented arm-chairs 
over the smooth-shaven levels of Mr. James’s 
novels. Their muscles will be tired; but they 
will probably be invigorated. If people would 
only take novels as they do cold baths, much 

ood might result from the oaken towel of 

ichard _ Eng Unfortunately they will read 

for the pleasure of the thing, particularly 
novels. They will think that the author is to 
digest his book as well as the reader. They 
will remember Taste and Dr. Blair. They 
have a notion that humor in a book should be 
smooth and oily, considering the gritty article 
of this kind inferior. When they are invited 
by an author to an entertainment, they come in 
clean garments, with polished boots, with the 
expectation of sitting down to a well cooked 
dinner, with a partiality for a tablecloth and 
an eye for a clean mustard pot; they look for 
the decencies, the compliments of hospitality, 
and will go away provoked if they are called 
into the kitchen to swelter over the half baked 
dough in the oven. Richard Edney is an un- 
cooked book—a decidedly tough beefsteak. 
“Tough steak, sir! tough steak, sir!” we 
think we hear the author exclaim with the 
London waiter, “I thought gentlemen always 
preferred a tough steak.” 
. Weare not of that opinion. It is something, 
however, to get a slice of the ox on any terms 
in these milk-and-watery days. We shall do 
the author of “ Margaret” no injustice. His 
descriptions are very vivid, and he can see and 
make you feel character: witness the marked 
and varied outlines of Darley, who has illus- 
trated his former work. 

There was a famous snow storm in that 
book which gained the writer no little credit. 
It is repeated in a new form at the opening of 
this, buffeting with the traveller as he makes 
his way, an operative in search of employment, 
to the town of Woodylin. There is power 
and real experience in this :— 

A SNOW STORM. 

“The regular brush commenced—a_ right 
earnest one it was ; and he had something else to 
do than dally with it ;—he must brave the storm, 
and cleave his way through it. He had some 
miles to go yet, and night wasathand. ‘The pack 
he bore grew heavier on his shoulders, his feet 





labored in the new-fallen snow, and what with! 
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frequent slips on the concealed ice, his endurance 
was sore taxed. But he was cheerful without, and 
strove to be quiet within ; and made as if he were 
independent of ceireumstance, and free from 
anxiety. The storm had a good many plans and 
purposes of action. It riddled the apple-trees ; it 
threw up its embankments against the fences; it 
fell soft and even upon shrubs and flowers in the 
woods, as if it were tenderly burying its dead ; it 
brought out the farmer, to defend his herds against 
it ; it stirred the pluck of the school-boys, who in- 
sulted it with their backs, and laughed at it with 
their faces; and, as if to spite this, it tarned upon 
an unprotected female, a dress-maker, going home 
trom her daily task, and twisted her hood and 
snatched off her shaw! ; but, failing in the attempt 
to rend her entire dress to pieces, it blinded her 
with its gusts, and pitched her into the gutter 
This was too mach for Richard. If his blood 
was hot before, it boiled now; and flinging down 
his bundle, he sprang to the rescue. He raised the 
woman, refitted her wardrobe, and sent her on her 
way with many thanks. The storm, maddened 
and unchecked, rallied, to stifle and subdue this 
new champion of woman’s rights. It smote 
Richard violently in the face, snatched away his 
morsels of breath, and would have sunk him, by 
sheer weight, in the White Sea that surrounded 
him. When it could not do this, it flapped its 
enormous wings in his face, so he could not see his 
way. Anon it raised its sweep aloft, and left a 
little clear space, through which he beheld houses 
with bright hearth-fires, and tables savorly spread 
for the evening meal, and little children getting 
into their mothers’ laps, as if to plague him in this 
fashion. ‘The flakes, as if each one had an indi- 
vidual commission, flew in under the vizor of his 
cap, settled upon his eye-lashes, clung to his 
muffler ; some penetrated into his neck ; others ex- 
plored his nostrils. He tried to whistle; but the 
storm kept his lips so chilled he could not do that: 
he attempted to laugh ; certain flakes that sat on 
his lips seized the moment to melt and run down 
his throat. When the storm could not arrest his 
course, it began to trick him for everybody to 
laugh at: it whitened his black suit, till he looked 
like a miller’s apprentice ; the flakes piled them- 
selves in antic figures on his pack and shoulders, 
and strewed his buttons with flaanting wreaths ; 
they danced up and down on his cap. But he 
pressed on, with a whistling heart, as if he thought 
it was mere facetiousness in the elements to do so. 
He knew there was love and gladness at the core 
of all things; and the feathery crystals that 
frolicked about him, and then laid themselves 
down so quietly to sleep for the dreary months of 
winter, were full of beauty, and there was a lumi- 
nousness of Good Intent in all the haze and 
hurly-burly of the storm. Richard was deeply re- 
ligious ; and he knew God said to the snow, Be 
thou on the earth; and he felt that the Divine 
Providence cared for the lilies of the field as well 
in their decay as in their bloom ; and that a cease- 
less Benignity was covering the beds where they 
lay with the lovely raiment of the season, and 
cherishing in the cold ground the juices that should, 
after a brief interval, spring forth again, and create 
a gladsome resurrection of nature.” 


For a new style of description of a couple 
of heroines which would sadly i Fielding, 
or even mystify Thackeray or Dickens, take a 
posses from the chapter on “the Governor's 

amily,” touching these 


ANALYSED LADIES. 


“They were light complexioned, but Barbara 
retained throughout an infusion’ of shadow deeper 
than Melicent ; her eyes were darker, her skin, and 
her hair. White was a becoming color for both ; 
while pink was the favorite faney dress of Barbara, 
and blue of Melicent. Melicent was the type of 
perfect women; Barbara was a perfect woman : 
the beauty of the one softened into the roundness of 
the whole ; that of the other was concentrated into 
the sharpness of the individual. If you were ac- 





quainted with many excellent women, you would ' 


[Dec. 7. 


et 


fancy you had seen a dozen Melicents to one 
Barbara. ‘They had both been to the same schoo|: 
they read the same books, and belonged to th, 
same ehureh. In dietetics, Melicent drank eoffc 
Barbara drank tea. In recreation, Barbara liked 
to waltz, Melicent preferred the minuet. Thy 
were both Christians; but Barbara sometimes 
speculated on the miracles,—Melicent loved the 
Saviour; Barbara aspired after, and sometime 
stumbled in pursuit of, the infinities of the uyj- 
verse,—Melicent delighted to yield herself to the 
serene, unconscious currents of the immortal |ije . 
Melicent bore her cross with the patience of ; 
martyr,—Barbara carried off hers more with the 
ease of a strong man. Barbara had more ideality, 
—Melicent mere purity ; Barbara more impulse, — 
Melicent more firmness. Melicent possessed force 
of character—Barbara power of manner. [py 
filial devotion they were equal ; but Melicent stayed 
at home when her mother wished her to stay, and 
Barbara went abroad when her mother wished her 
to go. Barbara would make a sacrifice if her 
parents insisted ; Melicent would make one ajter 
they had ceased to insist. Barbara was more 
lively,—Melicent more solid. Barbara could juke 
with the best of feelings ; when Melicent had the 
best of feelings, she could not joke. In respect of 
humanity, Barbara was an Abolitionist,—Melicent 
gave herself to the cause of Peace. Barbara had 
great hope for the race,—Melicent a strong faith 
in it. Both excelled in music; but Barbara pre- 
ferred Beethoven,—Melicent, Strauss. Barbara 
would create a deeper and stronger impression, — 
Melicent a pleasanter and warmer sympathy. 
Barbara would suggest a thousand thoughts to 
you,—Melicent would transfuse you with a certain 
stillness and serenity that would speedily fill with 
thoughts.” 


Much of the book relates to the hero's 
artisan labors in a sawmill, and requires a 
technological dictionary at every step to un- 
derstand. It may be, for aught we know, a 
comprehensible vernacular in Maine, and the 
quarrelling scene in the seventh chapter may 
be the genteel school of writing in that region; 
at least not more remarkable than the Mose 
jargon of New York, with a phrase or two of 
which it is identical, without being in the least 
like 





SIKESY TAKE DE BUTT. 


“Don’t be mulish, continued Clover. ‘ Will 
you lift with me? ‘I will’ said Richard. 
‘ There is a good-sized hemlock stick ; if you will 
manage one end, we will throw it on the stocks’ 
‘I am ready,’ replied Richard. The sawyers con- 
sented to the trial, and gauged the carriage to the 
log in question. ‘ Take that end, said Clover. 
‘ This is the butt,” replied Richard. ‘1 know it 
is? returned Clover, ‘and I meant it should be’ 
‘ All right,’ said Richard, ¢ if you will take holds 
far in from the other end as to make the balance 
good.’ ‘I will not be dictated to, in this affair, 
retorted Clover, and applied himself to the ex- 
tremity of the smallest end. *‘ You take the butt, 
said Richard, ‘ and I will lift where the trial shall 
be a fair one.’ Clover refused. 

« By this time the mill-men had eolleeted to see 
what was going on. Richard stated the care to 
them, and then repeated his offer to Clover. 
Clover disdained to coneede, or to parley. 
‘’T was an honorable proposal, said he— 
‘nothing said about ends,—I will have none 0! 
this whining,—he cannot gammon me" 

«* Will you lift fairly, or will you not?’ asked 
Richard. 

««T shall lift it as I please,’ returned Clover. 

“Then I brand you, said Richard, ‘for ® 
cheat, a brute, and a coward ;—put a pin in there’ 
I cannot blacken you,—you are too black already ; 
I should only like to have you see how black )0¥ 
are ;—put a spike in there! Your eet Is 
despicable as your principles are monstrous ;—! !¢ 
commend to you to drive a slide-dog there, and 2° 
home . 


“The bystanders were a good deal excited. 
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Gouch hopped from log to log, as if they were 
i water, and he was afraid of sinking. Sil- 
ver, in a paroxysm of astonishment and delight, let 
his pipe ll from his mouth. Some were amused ; 
others manifested a disposition to rally for the de- 
fence of Richard, if Clover should attack him. 

« But Clover had no such intentions. He had 
not made up his mind to be offended. He seemed 
to recognise a rival in the field ; and since he could 
not easily demolish him, he accounted it wise to 
come to an understanding of his quality, and as- 
certain his intentions. 

«<¢] applaud your spirit, Edney, said he, 
«though you misjudge me. I shall think the better 
of you. should like to know more of you. Will 
you try a game of checkers ?”” 

There is good philanthropy in the book, and 
a rebuke for the hard hearted, the flinty and 
avaricious, The essay matter is quaint and 
agreeable, and for a fair hearing to the author, 
in his own case, we give a portion of his fanci- 
ful speculations on 

READERS. 

«Js there not, we asked, an analogy between 
certain zoological species and the readers of 
books? The law of analogy would seem indeed 
to be imperfeetly developed ; and yet its accredited 
results are striking. For instance, Ulrici discovers 


in the plays of Shakspeare a compend of all the | 


points of Calvinism. Gardiner classifies musical 
instruments after the colors of the prism. Even in 
the Bible, we find David comparing himself in 
trouble to a bottle in the smoke. Should we 
transcend the proprieties of the case, if, in a matter 
of mere speculation, we discriminated readers of 
books by the marks of certain faune? In fact, is 
not this agreeable to the whole method of analogi- 
cal and derivative science ? 

«There is, then, the leopard. It is related this 
animal may be taken in a trap with a mirror at the 
bottom. Let an author bait his book with a 
looking-glass ; this reader, discerning in his own 
image what he supposes is a monster that he is in 
duty bound to devour, pitches in head! ..g, and 
may be easily taken. The Newfoundland dog, we 
should imagine, would be a favorite of all authors. 
The cat is the delight of most persons ; yet, if you 
chance to tread on the tail of one that has been a 


pet for years, the creature will turn on you teeth | 
The giraffe goes through the forest of | 


and claws. 
an author’s thoughts, and plucks off the sweet buds 


and tender leaves from the tops of the trees ; at the | 
same time, with dirty hoof, he tramples the pretty | 
stars-of-Bethlehem, and useful checkerberries, that | 


grow beneath. Rather to be avoided, we should 
suppose. The hippopotamus sinks into a book, 
like water, and ean be seen walking at his ease on 
the bottom. He is obliged to rise to the surface to 
take breath. The musk-deer reader is graceful 
and engaging ; his beautiful dark eyea, with a voice 
like a sigh; but is said to be indolent. Wild 
turkeys, before proceeding, assemble on an emi- 
nence, and remain in consultation one or two days. 
At length the leader gives the signal note, and 
taking a particular direction, is followed by the 
rest. Common in America. It is justly observed, 
that the sagacity which enables the domestic cock 
with such precision to announce the hour of dawn, 
is matter of astonishment. ne is sufficient. The 
bob-o-link is remarkable for changing his name, 
note, and color, as he goes from the North to the 
South. How fortunate is that author whose 
friends are the mocking-birds! Would somebody 
present us a cage of eanaries, to hang in the bay- 
window of our study, and sing betimes to our me- 
lancholy, and answer when we whistle, we should 
deem ourselves happy. At rare and angelic inter- 
vals,—a shattle-like iridescence, a feathery pause 
in the stillness of things,—a little humming-bird 
has been seen gliding about our verandah, and 
tasting with nicest relish the honeysuckles whose 
hectared goblets hang out all day long on the pil- 
lars. If we were to name a reader to be chiefly 
recommended, we should find the type in those 

common objects, cows. i 


very at the 
bars, the title-page, and graze to the end of the | of 


pasture, and regraze ; they drink at the murmuring 
brooks, the pleasant fancies of an author,—repose 
under the shade of the great trees, and ruminate ; 
they afford to the public tasteful and useful results 
of their labor. The swan offers points of interest. 
‘To see this graceful creature, with arched neck 
and half-displayed pinions, sailing over the serene 
surface of a great idea, which reflects, as she 
passes, the snowy beauty of her dress, flatters an 
authors vanity. The most terrible of all Ameri- 
can snakes is the copper-head. An author need 
not be afraid of toads. They are useful about 
one’s grounds. They feed on insects, and are 
good against vermin. ‘There isa vulgar notion 
concerning this creature, it being supposed, from the 
great numbers that appear after a rain, they de- 
scend with the shower. This may be true. The 


emanates from its head,—a light by which it usu- 
ally reads.” 





The Races of Men. A Fragment. 
bert Knox, M.D. Lea & Blanchard. 


We have here a readable English work re- 
published in a cheap form, without the plates, 
which render the original edition not only so 
much more striking, ‘but useful. We protest 





against this habit, the consequence of which is, 
| that no other pubiisher will issue the work 
| complete—the edge of the market being taken 
| off by this cheap edition. As a work this vo- 
‘lume eminently merits republication. It is 
written in a nervous style, in which the author's 
opinions are plainly declared without fear or 
favor, though not always equally well digest- 
ed. He does not hesitate to tell parties and 
persons what he thinks of them, or to spare 
the epithets which he feels belongs to them, 
to say what his humor may incline to. In 
his preface he says, “ Physiologists will dis- 
pute with me the great laws I have eadeavored 
to substitute for the effete common-place of 
the schools; the Geologists will think me 
hasty in declaring the era of Cuvier at an 
end; the theologian—but here I stop. As to 
the hack compilers, their course is simple ; 
they will first deny the doctrine to be true: 
when this becomes clearly untenable, they will 
finish by engrossing the whole in their next 
compilations, omitting carefully the name of 
the author.” 

In common with most physiologists, the 
_author considers the Saxon, or as he prefers to 
| style him, the Scandinavian, to be the leading 
“race of the day. He as-erts “that race is 
_ everything in human history, that the races are 
not the result of accident, that they are not 
convertible into each other by any contrivance 
_ whatever,” all amalgamation is impossible be- 
| tween the races, and equally useless is it to 
attempt to change a race by changing their 
country, “700 years of absolute posses sion has 
| not advanced by a single step the amalgama- 
tion of the Irish Celt with the Saxon English ; 
the Cymbri of Wales remain as they were; 
| the Caledonian still lingers in diminished num- 
‘bers, but unaltered, on the wild shores of his 
lochs and friths, scraping a miserable subsi-t- 
ence from the narrow patch of soil left him 
by the stern climate of his native land. Trans- 
plant him to another climate, a brighter sky, a 
| greater field, free from the trammels of artifi- 
cial life, the harnessed routine of Muropean 
civilization ; carry him to Canada, he is s/ill the 
same; mysterious fact. * * Even in the 
States, the free United States, where if a man 
remain a slave in mind it is his own affair, the 
Celt is distinet from the Saxon to this day. 
The progress of the question of race cannot 
be for a moment mistaken; the question will 
some day test the strength of the ‘ Declaration 

Independence ;’ for the Celt dogs ngt un- 
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derstand what we Saxons mean by independ- 
ence ; a military lender he understands; a fac~ 
tion fight, a fortified camp, for a Capital is his 
delight. * * I doubt all theories of human 
progress in time: they are refuted by history. 
So much for the preface. The reader may see 
the haphazard dogmatism. 

We will give a few of his isolated state. 
ments, because they interest us personally. 
For the context we refer to their source. “A 
real native permanent American, or Australian 
race, of pure Saxon blood, is a dream which 
ean never be realized.” “Climate has no 
influence in permanently altering the varieties 
or races of men; destroy them it may and 


_ does, but it cannot convert them into any other 
great lantern-fly is remarkable for the light that | 


race; nor can this be done by act of Parlia- 
ment, which to a thorough-going Englishman, 
with all his amusing nationalities, will appear 
as something amazing.” 

“The Saxon genius is wholly applicative, for 
he invents nothing. In the fine arts, and in 
music, taste cannot go lewer. The race in 
general has no musical ear, and they mistake 
noise for music. The marrow-bone and 
cleaver belong to them. Prize fights, bull- 
baiting with dogs; sparring matches ; rowing ; 
horse racing ; gymnastics ; the Boor is peculiar 
to the Saxon race. When young they cannot 
sit still an instant, so powerful is the desire for 
work, labor, excitement, muscular exertion. 
The self-esteem is so great, the self-confidence 
so matchless, that they cannot possibly imagine 
any race or set of men to be superior to them. 
selves; accumulative beyond all others, the 
wealth of the world collects in their hands, 
Aware of his strength of chest and arms, he 
uses them in self-defence; the Celt flies uni- 
formly to the sword. To-day and to-morrow 
is all the Saxon looks to; yesterday he cares 
not for; it is past and gone. He is the mah o1 
cireumstanees, of expediency without method ; 
‘try all things, but do not theorize.’ ‘ Give 
me constants, a book of constants ; this is his 
ery. Hence his contempt for men of science ; 
his hatred for genius arises from another 
cause ; he cannot endure the idea that any man 
is really superior in anything to himself. The 
absence of genius in his race he feels, and-he 
dislikes to be told it; he attempts to crush it 
wherever it appears. Men of genius he calls 
humbugs, impostors.” 

“ What the race has been doing since the be- 
ginning of time, it is impossible to say, but 
being without inventive genius, I see not how 
they could originate any but the lowest forms 
of civilizatio:., such as I have seen in Southern 
Africa amongst the Dutch, that is Saxon Boors, 
and such as I have heard prevails in the ‘far 
West” Man sinks rapidly in the scale of 
civilization when removed from the great 
stream.” 

“The theories put forth from time to time, 
of the production of a new variety, perma- 
nent and self-supporting, independent of any 
draughts or supplies from the pure breeds, have 
been distinctly disproved. It holds neither in 
sheep nor cattle, &c.” 

“Nature produces no mules; no hybrids, 
neither in man nor animals. When they acei- 
dentally appear they soon cease to be, for they 
are either non-productive, or one or other of 
the pure breeds gnc predominates, and the 
weaker disappears. This weakness may either 
be numerical or innate,” : 

“ Now that the supplies of Spanish 
blood have ceased (in South America and 
Mexico) the mulatto must cease, too, for as a 
hybrid he becomes non-productive afier a time, 
if he intermarries only with the mulatto; he 
can ng longer go back to the Spanish blogd ; 
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of necessity then he is forced upon the Indian 
breed. Thus, Pine by year, the Spanish blood 
disappears, and with it the mulatto, and the 
population retrograding towards the indige- 
nous inhabitants, returns to that Indian popula- 
tion, the hereditary descendants of those whom 
Cortes found there.” 

“ Already the United States man differs in 
appearance from the European; the ladies 
early lose their teeth; in both sexes the 
adipose cellular cushion interposed between 
the skin and the aponeuroses and mfscles dis- 
appears, or, at least, loses its adipose portion ; 
the muscles become stringy, and show them- 
selves; the tendons appear on the surface ; 
symptoms of premature decay manifest them- 
selves. Now what do these signs, added to 
the uncertainty of infant life in the Southern 
States, and the smallness of their families in 
the North, indicate ? 
the Anglo-Saxon into the Red Indian, but 
warnings, that the climate has not been made 
for him, nor he for the climate. See what 
even a small amount of insulation has done for 
the French Celt in Lower Canada. Look at 
the race there! Small men; small horses; 
small cattle ; still smaller carts ; ideas smallest 
of all; he is not even the Celt of modern 
France.” 

“Ido not believe that any mulatto race can 
be maintained beyond the third or fourth gene- 
ration by mulattoes merely; they must inter- 
marry with the pure races or perish. Nature 
ereates no mules, nor will she tolerate them.” 


Dr. Knox describes the characteristics of the 
various races. Somewhat from this descrip- 
tion of the Saxon, we have quoted. Those 
regarding the Gipsy are interesting. In those 
made respecting the Jew, the Dr. seems to be 
led away by prejudice. Many of his remarks 
are so at variance with the general view re- 
garding them that it may be well to mention 
them. He says: 

“ But where are the Jewish farmers, Jewish 
mechanics, laborers? Can he not till the 
earth, or settle anywhere ? 
like handicraft labor? Has he no ingenuity, 
no inventive power, no mechanical or scientific 
turn of mind! no love for war, nor for the arts 
of peace? And then I n to inquire into 
this, and I saw, or thought I saw, that the Jews 
who followed any cones were not really 
Hebrews, but spring of a Jewish father and a 
Saxon or Celtic mother; that the real Jewess 
admits generally of no intermarriage; that the 
real Jew had never altered since the earliest re- 
eorded period ; that two hundred years at least 
before Christ they were perambulating Italy 
and Europe precisely as they do now, follow. 
ing the same occupations—that is no oceupa- 
tion at all; that the real Jew has no ear for 
music as a race, no love for science or litera- 
ture ; that he invents nothing, possesses no in- 

iry; * * * * for the Jewsseem naturally to 
fe without a musical ear; and they have no 
national airs that I can discover.” 

«When the Jews left Egypt, they 
were probably abeut three and a half or four 
millions in number. Ai this moment there are 
not on the earth more than four and a half mil- 
lions, say six mill’ons at the most. My opinion 
is that they are becoming extinct. A recent 
traveller (Warburton) nforms us that the 
Jews do not multiply in the capital of their 
race, * * * Jew children, it is added, seldom 
attain to puberty; and the mortality is alto- 

ether so great that the constant reinforce- 
Benita from Europe scarcely maintain the ave- 
rage population. There are not more than 
$5,000 or 40,000 in Britain and Ireland. In 
France they amount only to about 70,000. 


. 


Not the conversion of 


Why does he dis- | P® 
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In all Syria, 30,000. One third of the Jews 
of the whole world is said at present to re- 
side in Poland, amounting to about 2,150,000.” 

Ms but never returning to that land to 
which one might suppose them attached, 
though it does not really seem so—the land of 
promise, * * * * And why are they now a 
dispersed race? No sane person doubts their 
power to seize Judea if they thought fit. One 
of their capitalists might absolutely buy it from 
the present Turkish Government.” . 

The Dr. has entirely negleeted to state, far 
less to attempt to confute, the reasons given 
why the present Jew is not agricultural, me- 
chanical, &c., viz. that the governments under 
which he has for centuries lived, have denied 
him the privilege of owning the soil, and by 
their exactions have forced him to place his 
property in more portable forms than tools 
and mechanical implements, A large por- 
tion of the opera singers of the present 
day, including many notables, as Lablache, 
Braham, Rachel (among us, Sanquirico, 
Bertucea, Maretzek, Forti, Seguin), are He- 
brews. “No national airs,” yet Moore has 
written words to very many, under the title of 
“Hebrew Melodies!” “They are becoming 
extinct,” and increased to possibly six mil- 
lions! 

We have prolonged this notice. The work is 
interesting, although written without much 
method, with great repetition and prolixity. 
The author has been a perambulating lecturer, 
and the chapters of this volume correspond 
with his evening performances. He appears to 
suppose that many of his audience did not 
hear the preceding, and a resume is included 
in the following. His egotism would be of- 
fensive, were it not ludierous. Although he 
calls the Scandinavian the leading race of the 
day, he asserts that the Slavonian is the most 
intellectual, and hints at the probability that 
this race will yet take the precedence. The 
previous quotations we have chosen for the 
statements therein made. We will quote a 
ssage to show our author’s denunciatory 
style, and then leave him. 

“ Buffon concluded that animal life was not 
so vigorous on the American soil as in the old 
world, comparing one animal with another; 
this simple fact, for it is one, roused the wrath 
of an Anglo-Saxon now settled in that country, 
but calling himself an American; I mean Mr. 
Cooper, the novelist. True to his Saxon race, 
he was determined to make out, in the face of 
all common sense and truth—despising the 
one by his trade or calling, and being seeming- 
ly without the other—that the American soil 
nourished as big animals as ever were grown 
in old France or England, or the whole world ; 
that the buffalo was as large as our oxen, and 
the turkey larger than a barn-door fowl; what 
a pity he had not also added, that geese and 
asses also abound, and are at Jeast as large 
and pedantic, and as stupidly solemn as any 
the Britishers could ever boast of. This is the 
Mr. Cooper who compared, through ten drawl- 
ishly-spun pages, the Rhine with the immortal 
Hudson—that large river that runs near the 
ancient city of New York, so rich in the asso- 
ciation of great names and stirring events. 
What solemn pedantry, what deplorable want 
of taste and sense, to forget the passage of the 
Rhine by Cesar and Napoleon! These are 
the names which give immortality to the Rhine, 
not the amount of water it contains, not its 
length nor breadth; it is not the size of the 
Nile, which makes it live in the recollection of 
nations. Do you not see in this miserable 
comparison of Mr. Cooper the egotism of the 
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rivers are bigger than yours—prettier, deeper. 
our horses are faster than yours—fatter ang 
better; our oxen are larger than yours—s\e¢\. 
er and finer, You will excuse, I trust, these 
critical remarks; folly and egotism merit x. 
vere censure, whether individual or nationa|. 
in faet, these terms are identical, nations merely 
being gregates of individuals. I shall r¢. 
turn to Mr. Cooper by and by, and to his pa. 
tive Americans, as he ealls the Anglo-Saxo; 
multitude who went over the Atlantie a fey 
— ago, and whe by settling there, as always 

appens with the Saxon, forget their country, 
their race, andall aboutit. * * * * ~— 

* Whilst I write this, the Saxon race is x 
work in Ameriea, elutehing at empires. The 
go-ahead principle (meaning want of all prin. 
ciple) is at work ; the Floridas, Texas, Oregon, 
California, Mexico, all must reciproeate ; the 
hypocrisy called organized, but which means 
organic, no doubt is at work. I blame then 
not; I pretend nor even to censure.” 

Some of our author’s countrymen, in con- 
nexion with “the immoertal Hudson,” have, ip 
times past, associated the name of Washing. 
ton. The chivalrous Britisher of to-day, i 
his wordy battles, forgets. 


AP 
A 





al the te ee in Sixteen Thirty-six. 
ale of the Olden Time. By Mrs. H. V. 
a Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 
0. 


Ir isa pleasant thing to be introduced familiar. 
ly to the heroes and sages of a past age ; and 
to those in especial whose connexion with our 
own history is such, that their names are 
“household words” in every family. 

It is a pleasant thing to have them brought 
before us in naturalibus ; to see them act, and 
hear them talk as they did in the olden day; 
to know them as they really were, stripped of 
their holiday, legendary attire ; tangible person- 
ages, and not the dim, uncertain individuals 
shadowed forth to us by history. 

This appears to have been the author's 
object in the book before us, and as far as 
we ves f judge, it has been faithfully accom. 
plished. 

The characters are mostly bond fide men 
and women, who have played real and noted 
parts in the earlier seenes of the great Ameri 
can drama, and the incidents vouched for by 
the record of the times. 

A somewhat romantic love story is made to 
serve as a connecting link, but everything else 
savors of pure reality. 

Although the title conveys the idea simply 
of a tale of the early days of Plymouth, yet ihe 
scene of action is by no means confined to her 
rock bound coast, but changes to Salem, Bos 
ton, the Conneeticut settlements, and “ Niew 
Amsterdam.” 

The quaint language of the characters is in 
exact keeping with the time, and the strait 
laced ideas and scriptural sentences of the Pu- 
ritans are very humorously given. Mr. Benj:- 
min Ashly is one of the gi in prayer and 
prophecy, and we will present him to the 
reader as 


A SHINING LIGHT IN A BAD FIX, 

“Move your legs faster, Mr. Ashly ; if ever 
they were of use to you, they may be so now.’ 

“ «The Lord taketh no pleasure in the legs of 
a man,’ replied Ashly; ‘but he directeth © 
whithersoever he will.’ 

“Such snails’ legs as yours, I should think, 
were neither for use nor pleasure,’ returned Pere- 
grine ; ‘but have a care, Master Ashly, that your 
musket balls don’t fly out amongst us; and re- 
member, if you stray into the wolf’s mouth, your 
texts Sn ie you out with * 


Saxon peep out in all its trae colors? Our | whole 
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«In the beat of pursuit, Major Atherton and 
Peregrine White, who chanced to be near together, 
were suddenly startled by a voice, as of some one 
in distress ; and after listening a moment, they 
heard their own names distinctly repeated. 

«¢]t is Benjamin Ashly, said Peregrine, ‘ con- 
found this slow motion; 1 have a mind not to 
wait for hima.’ : 

« « He must be in some difficulty, returned Ather- 
ton; ‘we had better go to his relief.’ é 

« «He deserves it, for keeping back like a cow- 
ardly loon} said Peregrine; ‘but come on this 
way, only hear him, he is roaring like a wild bull 
of Bashan.’ : : ; 

« ¢ Here he is) eried Peregrine White, after he 
had retraced his steps for a short distance ; and a 
loud burst of laughter succeeded the exclama- 
— Atherton quickened his pace to overtake Pere- 
grine, who had outstripped him, and learn the 
cause of his merriment; nor could he refrain 
from joining im it, though less loudly, when he be- 
held the tall, stiff figure of Benjamin Ashly en- 
tangled in an Indian deer-trap, which, springing as 
his feet became fastened in the noose, had lilted 
his heels high in the air, leaving his head nearly 
resting on the earth. He was struggling lustily, 
and at the same time with dismay painted on his 
countenance, calling loudly for assistance to 
liberate him from his unpleasant but ludicrous pre- 
dicament. 

«« How is all this, Master Ashly ?’ said Pere- 
grine, as soon as he could compose himself ;‘ you 
have been directed with a witness to fall into this 

are.’ 

« «The wicked have spread their gins for men, 
and I have fallen into the net of the ungodly, 
replied Ashly, with a truly woeful tone and ex- 
pression. 

“<T think it was put here to entrap a more 
savory animal,’ returned Peregrine; ‘and in my 
mind they would not be well pleased to find you 
kicking about, in the room of a great fat buck. 
But how did you contrive to get caught so 
neatly ? 

“‘T took not heed to my ways, said Ashly, 
‘neither pondered the path of my feet, and the ad- 
versary hath taken me at will.’ 

“*Good! exelaimed Peregrine White, rubbing 
his hands, and retreating a few steps to examine 
him at all points; «I weuld Mr. Calvert and the 
others were here to help us admire you. But is 
not your head dizzy, Master Ashly? If the wolf 
had chanced to come this way, he might have had 
a glorious pull at it.’ 

“* Will you not help me out, Master Pere- 
grine—Major Atherton? It is written, “ he that 
is glad at calamities shall not go unpunished.” ’ 

“* All in good time,’ said Peregrine, detaining 
Atherton, who was about to release him ; ‘but we 
want to examine this cunning device a little 
longer ; your legs do not ache, I hope.’ 

“*Traly, Master Peregrine, my “ legs are not 
of brass, nor my sinews of iren,” that they should 


endure for ever ; and verily they de weary of this 
bondage ! ” 


; Captain Miles Standish, Governors Winslow, 
Vane, and Winthrop, the learned Cotten, the 
apostolic Elliot, and many more, are presented 
to the reader, and momentarily before 
his eyes as in an exhibition of phantasma- 


In describing Manhattan, we regret to re- 
mark that our authoress has wilfully or unin- 
tentionally committed a great error. While 
adhering faithfully to history as far as the 
Puritans are concerned, she has adopted Mr. 
Irving’s humorous caricature of our Dutch an- 
cestors as her t in painting the Man- 
hattanese. So closely has this pseudo-his- 
tory been adhered to as to amount almost to 
plagiarism, and this, in contrast with her 
fidelity towards the Pilgrims, renders the treat- 
ment of one portion of her story—however 
amusing it may be—almost inexcusable. 





oth of rare promise, if his German author have 


A DUTCH CRAFT AND CREW. 


“In the meantime the vessel, sunk almost to | 
the water’s edge, moved slowly along, encumbered | 
by a weight of useless tackle, almost sufficient to | 
equip a man-of-war in these economical times ; | 
but most ineonveniently misplaced in the smal | 
and clumsy vessel, that ploughed heavily through | 
the waves, which at every instant extorted a groan 
from it, as if in the act of forcing its ribs asunder. 
The crew, probably used to its distress, seemed | 
totally to disregard it, and pursued their navigation | 
with admirable gravity, seldom suspending their 
labor to exercise their colloquial powers, or indulge 
in those bursts of merriment to which the seamen 
of other nations are so prone. Perhaps this was 
from deference to their Captain, whose meditations 
were long and deep ; but whether he was holding 
high converse with his own thoughts, or admiring 
the thick-waisted beauties gallantly pictured on his 
vessel,—he might, for aught of form or motion, as 
well have represented the figure of St. Nicholas, 
which decorated the stern, save for the volumes of 
smoke which curled from his eapacious mouth,—a 
luxury probably unknown to the worthy Saint. 
Once alas, an unlucky wight, who hovered high in 
air on the mainmast-top, let fall a coil of rope, | 
which lighting on the centre of his pericranium, 
sent forth from the interior a hollow reverberation 
like unto the sound of a kettle drum, and sent out 
a tremendous high Dutch oath, that we care not to 
repeat.” 

A DUTCH ARRIVAL AND SALUTE. 

“ Captain Van Schiller soon discovered in this 
motley group, his own Goede Vrouw, a good 
woman, who with her daughter, a pretty, plump 
lass of sixteen, was hastening to meet and wel- 
come his return. On seeing her long absent lord, 
the worthy dame sprang forward with an alacrity 
quite astonishing, considering her dimensions ; 
and, with becoming gratitude for this active proof 
of her affection, the spouse rewarded her with a 
hearty kiss, which exploded like a signal gun from 
the battery of Fort Amsterdam. Atherton was 
rather startled by this public display of conjugal 
felicity, which was, however, conducted with ex- 
treme gravity ; but as he was in the act of retiring 
from the crowd, the Captain grasped him firmly by 
a button of his coat with one hand, while with the 
other he dragged forward his blushing daughter, 
who, on seeing a stranger with her father, had 
hung back behind the ample folds of her mother’s 
petticoat. 

«“« Come hither, Gertrude? he said, taking her 
in his arms, and saluting both cheeks, ‘ thunder and 
blixum, girl, you are not afraid of a young soldier, 
are you, and with a sort of chuckle he swung her 
round, and then set her down on her feet again. 
For an instant, however, she appeared so dizzy, 
that Atherton felt obliged to offer her the support 
of his arm; but she tacitly declined it, and only 
expressed her thanks by a low courtesy, without 
ever looking in his face ; though a moment after, 
when unobserved, she ventured to steal a glance at 
him, from the corners of her large dark eyes.” 


pa tg the title-page and certificate of 
copyright both bear the date of 1850, yet we 
think that “ A Peep at the Pilgrims” has met 
our eye before, and that it is either quite an 
old book itself or an old book re-written. 
Whatever may be the case, we give it a friendly 
greeting, either as a pleasant acquaintance of 
our boyish days, or as a very friendly and 
familiar looking stranger. 


The Two Brothers; or, the Family that Lived in 
the Best Society. A Novel. A. Hart. 
We were in doubt whether this work was of 
English paternity or a translation from the Ger- 
man, until we met with a note signed “ Trane.,” 
which we suppose must be taken as conclusive 
evidence on the subject. If a translation, it is a 
marvellously well executed one, and the transla- 
tor may edogratulate himself on having opened a 
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The story is of modern Germaa life, and of the 
debatable ground between the noblesse and the 
commonalty. It is a story of extravagance and 
pretence, of slavery to rank and fashion, on the 


/one side, and comfortable living, unostentatious 


merit, on the other. It is a curious picture of 
German manners, reminding us in this and many 
other agreeable respects, of a novel issued some 
time ago by the same publishers— The Initials.” 
The story is told in a leisurely manner, giving time 
for wayside reflection, which the author improves 
to the satisfaction of the reader. 
Here is a pleasant passage on 

WOMAN'S WIT. 
“Clara had much wit. Not that wit of the 
drawing-room, which touches lightly on the sur- 
face, and which watches, sherply and relentlessly, 
for every fault, and, like a vivid flash of lightning, 
dazzles and wounds ; but that wit, full of poetry, 
rich in thought, which smiles upon us with tearful, 
love-darting eyes, from the writings of Jean Paul. 
That is ne gift by which we can shine in society, 
by which we can excite attention, laughter, and 
admiration. It would, indeed, be found unbecom- 
ing the occasion to touch by such means the depths © 
of the soul, and show the heart and real feeling. 
But for the small circle ef intimate friends—for 
heme—for the teloved one—there this versatility 
of genius, this power of quick combination, this 
rapid discovery of hidden affinities, forms one of 
the most engaging qualities in woman. It makes 
the same impression as the distant lightning on a 
warm summer’s evening: it does no harm, but it 
spreads a soft clearness and a feeling of fresh- 
ness.” 


The seriousness of the following shows a true 
German appreciation of the important faculty of 
eating and drinking, pursued with so much assi- 
duity by that ponderous nation :— 

THE XSTHETICS OF THE OVEN. 


“In fact, he who has ever watched the cook 
when she is making a cake, and sees her place it 
earefully in the oven, whilst, half timidly, half 
boldly, she cautiously opens the door from time to 
time, to see if the cake rises well, and if it takes 
a good form ; whoever has then observed the tri- 
umphant and happy face with which she places the 
fragrant and successful dish upon the table, must 
admit, that a painter or a poet, who plans a new 
work, pursues it, and happily accomplishes it, car 
have no prouder or more agreeable sensations. 
The comparison may be carried still further: it 
will be found that the pleasure of the culinary 
artist in her work is far purer; and it remains 
undisturbed, as neither envy nor criticism can 
injure it. Her work is received with universal 
applause, and everybody can enjoy it.” 


As a contrast to this, we quote this quaint 
simile :— 

« She wore a black gown, but her clear and fair 
face, and light hair, were set off by it, looking as 
mild and benevolent as a rosebush upon a lonely 
grave.” 





True Stories from History and Biography. By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
A man who can write well for children deserves 
to be listened to by anybody, and fathers and 
mothers will find themselves looking over the 
shoulders of the little folk upon these simple and 
delightful pages of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Sincerity 
is never thrown away, and children learn by instinct 
its force in a book. These stories, in their pre- 
vious publication, have been tried favorites with 
them. ‘The volume includes the whole of Grand- 
father’s Chair—a piece of old oaken furniture 
which passes from house to house and owner to 
owner, connecting in a cheerful way the whole of 
New England history, from the settlement of Ply- 
mouth to the close of the Revolutionary war, 
The biographical stories are of such worthies as 
stout Dr. Johnson, Oliver Cromweli, Benjamia 
Franklin, &c. A genuine book, in a trne spirit. 

Poems, by Grace Greenwood. Boston: Tick. 





othér works of like merit which have not yet tra- 
velled beyond their fatherland. we 


nor & Co. A volume in the’ usual luxury of the 
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publishers by a popular contributor to the Maga- 
zines, whose productions have the good qualities 
of spirit and enthusiasm—the prevailing traits of 
the present volume of poems. Some of the topics 
are of the day ; others dip into classic legend and 
history. Of these the opening lines, Ariadne to 
the departing Theseus, should have been heard by 
that shabby lover as a piece of her mind in verse, 
with an instinct of the stellar glories to come. 
The Songs and occasional Poems exhibit facility. 
Arnold de Winkelried has much spirit. 

The Pioneers. Series of the Leather-stocking 
Tales. By J. Fenimore Cooper. Putnam. The 
writing of this volume was a labor of love with 
the author, as we always thought, and are now 
eonvineed of from his latest preface. Its pages 
treat of scenery, and incident, and character, in 
the immediate neighborhood of the novelist’s 
residence—Otsego County ; where, as late as 
1823 (the year of the novel’s first appearance), 
nature was to be viewed in her wildest and most 
romantic forms, and studied among her honest and 
sturdy settler-children. In the reading of this 
novel (newly edited nearly thirty years after its 
first reception) the present generation will have 
before them a rich fund of exciting interest, quaint 
eharacter, and artistically sketched landscape of 


“Garden Architect,” dedicated to Prof. Silliman, 
jr., and aided by the counsel of Prof. Dana, of 
Yale. It is of a scientific character, entering 
upon chemical principles as well as furnishing de- 
tails of construction—a useful and comprehensive 
work, and a pleasant proof of the progress of hor- 
ticultural science. 

The Loudon Lancet. November. Stringer & 
Townsend.—This number contains the Life of Dr. 
Henry Clutterbuck, aod other interesting matter. 

Phe American Journal of Insanity. October. 
—With other good articles, there is one “ on the 
Comparative Liability of Males and Females to 
Insanity, and their Comparative Curability and 
Mortality when Insane,” by the indelatigable au- 
thor, Edward Jarvis, M.D., of Dorchester, Mass., 
worthy of attention. 

The New York Journal of Medicine, Novem- 
ber, contains its usual amount of interesting read- 
ing. 

Three Lectures on Hygiene and Hydropathy. 
By R. 8S. Houghton. Fowler & Wells.—Words 
arranged in grammatical order do not necessarily 
produce sense, and ten thousand sueh pamphlets as 
this would give little information. 

Report of the Standing Committee on Medical 
Literature, Alfred Stillé, chairman, presented to 


plot. And however old our country may grow,|the American Medical Association, May, 1850. 


the hours of her patient growth, and the trials of 
her “ Pioneers,” will never be Jost sight of,so long 
as they exist in the vivid sketching contained in 
this present volume of our national novelist. 

David Copperfield, with the illustrations. Vol. 
Il. Putnam. The best and only library Ameri- 
ean reprint of this popular novel. 

A Treasury of Pleasure Books for Young 
Children. New edition. Cambridge, Mass.: J. 
Bartlett. The best juvenile book of its class for 
young children with which we are acquainted. It 
eontains the good old stuff of the nursery, Bo-Peep, 
Simple Simon, Cock-Rubin, the House that Jack 
Built, and Other World’s Wisdom, with the most 
ample and attractive illustrations, by John Abso- 
lon and Harrison Weir. Mr. Bartlett's American 
edition is from the plates of the Londen copy from 
the Fine Art publishers Cundall & Addey. 

The International Monthly Magazine for Dec. 
Stringer & Townsend. This miscellany of the 
popular literature of the“day continues to be con- 
ducted with tact and industry. Bulwer’s novel is 
eontinued, with the melodramatic story from the 
French of the Spy in Society. Mr. James eom- 
menees a new copyright novel; and there is a 
portrait and biography of Charles B. Haddock, 
the first in a series of “ Our Diplomatic Servants.” 

Harpers’ New Monthly Mugazine, Dec —The 
specialty of this number is a richly illustrated re- 
print of Goldsmith's Deserted Village, in which 
the engravings of the recent London edition by 
the Etching Club are employed. This is followed 


Phila.: T. K. & P. C. Collins. —This generally 
well written report is far too prolix and discursive 
for the purpose for which it was prepared. Many 
of the remarks made regarding medical publica- 
tions, the requisites of the writers, the duties of the 
eritic, are equally applicable to every other form 
than medical writing, and its discussion use- 
lessly increases the length of the paper. Neither 
are passages like the following to our taste: “ The 
level lake of knowledge will be dried up, unless it 
be replenished by streams that flow perennially 
from the hills where talent has built its reservoirs, 
and from the cloud-capped mountains where 
genius pours forth its living waters.” Still the 
paper is ably written, and will, doubtless, be pro- 
ductive of good. 








CATALOGUE RAISONNE 
OF BOOKS NOT REPRINTED HERE 
(Prepared from the best Authorities.) 


The True Chronicles made and kept of old by 
Jehan Le Bel, Canon of St. Lambert, in Liége 
[Les Vrayes Chroniques, &e.}. Rediscovered wad 
published by M. L. Polain. Liége, Hoyoi. The 
discovery and publication of this work are impor- 
tant facts in literary history ; depriving as it does 
the great chronicler, Froissart, of much of his high 
reputation for originality and graphic power. Le 
Bel is the author verbatim of the first fifty chap- 
ters of Froissart’s work, and, in fact, there appears 
no real difference in the two chronicles until after 


by the usual variety from the foreign magazines of | the eightieth chapter of the first book of Froissart. 


tales and essays, including one of the best of Dickens’ 
minor papers, Mr. Snoady’s Turtle Dinner and 
sight of the cellar, and, from the same cource, the 
Household Words, a most picturesque and touch- 
ing account of the life and imprisonment of God- 
frey Kinks|—afier reading which the reader will 
breathe freer when he remembers (per “ last 
steamer”) his escape from the house of correction. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, \5th Sept., lst and 
15th Oct.—Three new issues of this important 
eontinental magazine and review have just been 
received by Mr. Bridges, at the agency of M. Bail- 
liere. They contain a eontinuation of Charles 
Magnin’s papers, full of curious reading, the His- 
toire des Marionettes ; Count de Moptalivet’s pa- 
per on Louis Philippe and his Civil List; an 
interesting article on Aeronauts, just now the 
popular absurdity of Paris; and a review of Mr. 
Elliott’s History of Roman Liberty. This review 
pays a liberal attention to American topics, and 
should be found at all our Reading Rooms. It is 
now regularly received by the New York agents. 


—Jehan Le Bel was an author of Froissart’s own 
time, to whom the latter acknowledges his obliga- 
tion in the introduction to his chronicles. The 
original, however, bas escaped discovery, though 
many attempts had been made, till the present 
editor, M. Polain, found the MS. at Liége and in 


Le Bel extends from 1325 to 1340, recording the 
most eventful passeges in the histories of Edward 
ILL. of England ard Philip of Franee; in most of 
which Le Bel participated, either as an actor or 
by his association with others who were immedi- 
ately engaged in them. His observations are re- 
corded, as it were, at the moment and on the spot ; 
whereas Froissart was at the time a child, and re- 
lates events only at second-hand.—( Atheneum 
Narrative of Travels in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa,in the Seventeenth Century. By Evliya 
Efendi. Translated from the Turkish, by Joseph 
Von Hammer. Vol. II. Printed tor the Oriental 
Translation Fand.—These travels belong to a 
middle pericd, when comparatively litle remained 


A Practical Treatise on the Construction,| 10 be known—or, at all events, to be ascertained 


Heating, and Ventilation 7 Hothouses, with 
Numerous Engravin By Robert B. Leuchars. 


by such persons as Evliya 


i; who had not 
judgment to inquire into new ° 


ts, and who was 





Boston: Jewett & Go. A book by a practical} so superstitious as to believe all that he heard— 


the Royal Library at Brussels. The chronicle of 





[Dec. 7 


and perhaps considerably more. For instance, hy 
tells us that “ according to the most authentic his. 
torians, Adam was created in Paradise in the tre 
Tatar form, and having, after his exile, met Ey, 
on Mount A’arafat, they begat 40,000 children, ,)) 
in the form of Tatars ;” and other nonsense alou 
the many languages which he and his numerous 
progeny employed. On the authority of sailors 
he informs us, that the cireumference of the Cas. 
pian Sea is 24,000 miles, and that it has no 
islands, like the Black Sea, in which are situatec 
Cyprus, Crete, and Rhodes.—( Atheneum ) 


The Interpretation attempted of the Phenician 
Verses found in the Penulus of Plautus. py 
W. Beeston. London: Cox.—Of the  sixtecy 
verses which constitute the Punie portion of the 
soliloquy, Mr. Beeston treats the first ten as be- 
longing to the Phenician or Canaanitish tongue - 
the remaining six, together with the shorter non. 
Latin speeches of Hanna and the Nurse, found ip 
the two succeeding scenes of the same act, he 
refers to the Lybie dialect of the solilequist.—( Lit 
Gaz.) 

Memorials of Theophilus Trinal, Student. 
By Thomas T. Lyneh. Longman & Co. Thee 
is promise in the writer of this volume, though the 
work itself is ill adapted to command the attention 
of readers. Firstly, the seheme of the book js 
worn out. Students whe die and leave behind 
them nete-books filled with fragments of poetry and 
prose are seldom interesting even when they are 
real, but as fictions they are wholly intolerable 
Secondly, the matter of the book is unripe. Mr. 
Lynch is of a reflective turn has at command an am- 
ple range of imagery and illustration,and has eaught 
the trick of other minds——notably Emerson’s ; but 
the fulness of thought,which alone could make such 
fragments valuable, he has net yet attained. There 
are numerous poems in the volume, but all strange- 
ly defective in the elementary music of verse, and 
all needing the intensity and continuity of poetic 
diction. The charm of the work—for charm it 
has—lies in a eertain freshness of expression, and 
in an abundance ef illustration, often beautiful — 
(The Leader.) 

Anschar: a Story of the North. London: 
Parker.—A picture of the early life of Sweden on 
the advent of Bishop Anschar, who came to teach 
the people Christianity, with much merit in the 
descriptive passages, into which archeological 
details are naturally woven.—(Jb.) 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Dr. Watnwricet’s promised volume, “ The 
Pathways and Abiding Places of Our Lord ; illus- 
trated in the Journal of a ‘Tour through the Lanod 
of Promise,” is now ready. 

Ik Marvel’s “ Reveries of a Bachelor and Book 
of the Heart” has just appeared, with illustrations 
by Darley. 

Charles Sumner’s “Orations and Speeches” 
have been collected in two elegantly printed 
volumes. 

The Queen has granted a pension of £100 per 
annum to Mr. John Payne Collier, the editor of 
Shakspeare, and author of the “ History of the 
English Stage.” 

The catalogue of the book fair of St. Michael 
at Leipsic, which is about to open, consists of 3°44 
pages, and eontains the titles of 5,033 works which 
have been published in Germany since the Easter 
fair. ‘The number exceeds that of any fair since 
the revoiution of 1848. 

Mr. William W. Story is said to be engaged 
on a memoir of his father, the distinguished 


t. 

Mr. James, the novelist, meditates breaking 
ground in fiction on American soil :—Grace Greet- 
wood, in # letter from Boston to the National Era, 
says that G. P. R. James, Esq., has been 
Salem collecting materials for a new : omance, 0! 
the good old time, when elderly ladies, remarka- 
ble for personal plainness and a fondness for black 
eats, and eonvicted of putting broomsticks ‘to 
equestrian service, were straightway removed from 
an indignant community by summary process. 
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e A ppg os race so . sd beam of os eee di Lueea, SLAVIC LITERATURE. 
M jon Wi ry, n- | generally attributed to Bisho erkeley. It ap-} Tue “ Histori j P ; 
e toned in a letter from Southey to his friend, Dr. pears that there is great leuival daldease on this and Laan ditehed ¥, CrP. 
a Gooeh, jast published in the last volume of his life. point. The date of its first publication, 1737,| nam, has been favorably Roeerer by na Ameri . 
ll While Mr. Sparks was in London exploring the | renders this authorship possible Ia 1777, it is al- public. Its imperfections however ive tide 
t Government offices for State Papers relating to luded to in the Gentleman’s Magazine as usually | always keenly felt by the aintvor and may be as- 
Is the War of Independence, he came upon a good ascribed to Berkeley ; but his biographer, Dr. | cribed, in part, to the insufficiency of the orks 
. deal of material which gave the Government some Stock, with materials from the Bishop's brother, | als at hand, and to the impossibility of obtainin 
uneasiness, as to the effect of its publication. in 1784, makes no reference to it; while the | the latest intelligence from er so end 
0 They, therefore, applied to Southey to write a his- bishop’s son, Dr. George Berkeley, expressly as- and connected by no immediate intercourse with 
< tory of the war, in the belief that he could put the sured Dr. Kippis that his father did not write the| our continent. The relative incompleteness of 
matter in a shape more acceptable to them. book, and never read it through. It is ascribed | the work may be excused by these reer 
n Southey declined it, however, on the ground that with some force to Berington, a Catholic priest, | especially to those Slavic scholars who m ; 
y it would interfere with pursuits in which he took a and a man of curious learning, who had chambers | chance to read it. But absolutely, the histo »' 
“ deeper interest, and that other persons could be in Gray’s Inn, in which he was keeper of a library | no literature ean be complete ; for the ro ee of 
ie found to do the work equally well. It does not | for the use of the Romish clergy. He wrote it | time will change its extent ‘its Posi ae its 
- seem “ have been performed by any one.— for a fit * a gout. A MS. entry | character. The following notices of Ruseian and 
bs Courier. ;on a copy in the Britis’ useum settles it upon | Poli i 
- or Carl Benson,” in Fraser, has a fair hit at the Dr. Swale of Huntington ; but who is Dr. Swale? | ah nse one soa php 
. india hecgrasty ~ ol : pars > er tan evidence is in favor of both Berkeley | ficiencies alluded to. 
e « What does mean | and Berington. The Russia i i icu- 
: - « Broken water, 1 believe ; but one gets so| Wedo not endorse the language in all cases of | lar attention ear rows baslbiy or Sodihal 
many different meanings for these names, from those | Mr. Punch’s remarks on the American people ;| antiquities, The ninth number of the Journal of 
t who profess to know more or less about the na- | but there is as much truth as pungency in the oc- the Moscow Historical and Geographical Society 
"8 tive dialects, that you can never be certain. For | casional literary quotations of our book market,| (mentioned in the Hist. View p. 87), con- 
he instance, a great many will tell you, on Chateau- | by Douglas Jerrold. The following is his Jast,| tains a valuable collection of popular poetry by 
on briand’s authority, that Mississippi means Father | with the learned title of “ Bacon’s New Brazen | Kiryewsky. A publication of similar tendency is 
is of the Waters. Some years ago one of our) Head :’—* In the sincerest spirit of penitence, we | Tereszezenka’s “ Condition of the Russian Peo- 
nd Indian scholars stated that this was an error ; that beg pardon of the publishing world of America, | ple,’ a work on national customs, ballads, games 
nd the literal meaning of Mississippi was old-big- | whom we have from time to time criticised in what | and proverbs, rich in new and interesting mate- 
re strong—not quite so poetic an appellation. I | we now feel to be a harsh and uncharitable spirit, | rials, 
le asked Albert Gallatin about it at the time—he was | for their wholesale conveyance of English books} As books of some importance, are further men- 
Ir, considered our best man on such subjects—and he | to their own profit and advantage. The Rev. Dr. | tioned—* The Kingdom of the Bosphorus,” by 
m- told poles Doreen gp te ogg -. - made | Bacon, an American, at the Educational Confer-| Aszyk; Sreznefsky’s (Hist. View, pp. 89, 359) 
ht up of two, signi entire river. is is aj ence, h.ld at Manchester; has put the matter in a|“ Researches on the pagan Religion of the an- 
vt fair specimen of the answers you get. I never /true and startling light. American booksellers, | cient Slavi ;” and en sil. a co ntdoglle wei 
ch had the same explanation of an Indian name given | by printing English books, only show their in- | on the“ Ancient History of Russia,” by a German 
ore me by two men who pretended to understand the | tense admiration of the commodity. The boa-| scholar, Ph. Krug, late professor in the Peters- 
x Indian languages.” ' constrictor, that gorges his half dozen rabbits,| burgh Academy, and author of a valuable “ Chro- 
nd A new book from the Vicomte D'Arlincourt is|merely manifests a complimentary taste for! nology of the Byzantines.” ‘I'he results of this 
tie ~ et re ar ho my bee ror! > ys But hear Parson Bacon, of the Brazen | sagacious writer's historical investigations, as laid 
it ou, Histoire des volutions de Rome, Naples, | Head :— | down in this important work, viz. that all that is 
nd Palermo, Florence, Parme, Modine, &c., depuis| «+ The credit of having their books printed on the other | Valuable in the ohes Russian institutions is not 
_ lavénement du Pope Pie [X. The Vicomte, | side the Atiantic hetps the sale of « book at home. There | of Slavic, but of Normanic origin, were so dis- 
adds the Leader, “ was once the romancier @ 1a \'3 88vther of your writers, Macaulay. 1 believe he has | couraging to the national Slavic pride, that the 
de: ‘hin Gatien fectned: lee délices of santi. | mre admirers, that there are more who have read his ging " P me 
”n meme . tces Of Suscepti- | writings with rapture in America. though it is understood author, preferring peace to fame, was induced, by 
on ble Europe g but his novels having gone out of | he is no great admirer of the American people, thaa here. | the fear of wounding this feeling and thus raising 
ct FE ibn with giget slooves, be has changed from |The" Grist, acon “eee of ihoamadst No. You |# 01m against himself, to defer the publication of 
gpa part el ee i = vy be may count them by hundreds of thousands! (Hear, | his work. wg — in French, and read, in 
ca 7 t of his | hear.)’ separate articles, before the Academy ; but after 
pers are Py Wn for to him we may apply the| « We repeat it ; we are more than satisfied ; we |80me time was withdrawn by the author from 
Hoes ng i— are confounded by the arguments of the modern | the archives of the latter “ pour y mettre la der- 
“ ‘Bs hat der Shuster Franz zum Dichter sich entzuckt.| Roger. How large, too, is their application! A|miére main.” Some of the Russian scholars 
The we perigee das aye noch : erflickt’ | pickpocket twitches your my from your poke. wet ee heey to we oy ; = 
” which, to imitate roughly, rans thus :— Ought you to cry ‘ Stop Thief, if the knave be | 6 Spirit of the age, so favorable fo historical 1n- 
sod “ ‘Tompkins forsakes bis awl aud last detected ; or, if you knew your loss, when the | Vestigations, may have blunted in some degree 
aha oot Be age ee thief—that is, the abstractor—has made clear off | their sensitiveness in that respect. ; 
mn Senin the Semeiitent., with your goods, ought you to visit that man with} Asa contribution og literary history, the “ Bio- 
cn The iene of oleae _ | anathema, with uncharitable thoughts? Certainly graphy of Van Wisin” (Hist. View, p. 68), written 
Castel Sinn r ee nl ications in| not; for know, that Mr. James Twitchell, the by Prince Vjazemsky (ibid. 79), must be named. 
.° Press _ - . ceca ager’s Lebens possessor of your Bandana, has a great admiration All the above works appeared in 1848 ; with the 
At bee — vA t ne first volumes | for the style of the article ; its elegant pattern and | &Xception of Krug’s, which was published during 
oa Kea ys — — aay eS vivid color have, moreover, found many admirers in | the last year. prtty ami : 
a Prien sr! senate ° this work, and his friend- | the Minories or in Field Lane. Yourstolen hand-| Among the modern publications in the Polish 
of . 3 re cay le ragpheay Ppa ag Mad. | kerchief is highly praised, and you ought to be cor- language, we first name the j Memoirs” of the 
th i Hegel pory xP iller, the Se egel®, Steffens, | respondingly delighted. Again, should you lay | Veteran J. U. Niemscewiez (Pamiatki czasow 
oan sae ° = stag sae of German | down your gold spectacles on a coffee-room table, moich, Paris, 1849), written by him late in life, 
sacl “a be ba in acer. ee these pages, | and should they, perchance, be carried off ; consider without the aed materials for assisting his 
384 pre Denis Bh res 0 life, and criticisms | the loss as the highest personal attention. ‘The | ™emory, and therefore cage 'g-vay'f full of errors. 
sick In Franee ews Ruder * gentleman who takes your spectacles feels it im- They narrate the history of his times, as late as 
oe wanda ; ~ eL se r, a observe that | possible to do otherwise—the gold is so pure; so | t 1830. (On this writer, see a View, pp. 179, 
sd linked “vs 7 ¢ my my authors has been re- | touchingly seductive. You are robbed, but how | 270, 272, 275.) Of a very different interest are 
canal sd “2 nion des Auteurs-Editeurs, where | you are complimented in that very act of thiev- the posthumous poems and prose writings of Cle- 
mF mvp page genpt swig pre 
hed knowledge of literature to , mp. teee re _ | volames, pu ir , at Berlin ; 
, f perceive the radical| As surely as God is good, so surely there is no| the three first contain the autobiography of the 
ie —_ in such plans ; and although the catalogue | such thing as necessary evil. For by the religious | writer. 
rig of this society sets forth a reasonable list of books mind, sickness, and pain, and death, are not to be| The periodical literature of Poland, mean- 
- published, we should like to see the account of accounted evils. Moral evils are of your own | while, has chosen its principal seat in the Prussian 
| . ay lt is forgotten that few authors can | making ; and, undoubtedly, the greater part of them | provinces, viz. in the Grand Duchy of Pozen. 
Be Pe: td to be their own publishers; and require, may be prevented. Deformities uf mind, as of body, | Since the beginning of the present year, not less 
ad erefore, the introduction of the capitalist to | will sometimes occur. Some voluntary cast-aways |than fourteen Polish periodicals are published 
vat “a publications possible: whereas, for those there will always be, whom no fostering kindness | there ; a goodly number for a population number- 
- who can afford the expense, the existing machine- and no parental care ean preserve from eelf- | ing little more than one million, the reading part 
'¥—very expensive, we admit—will be found | destruction ; but if any are lost for want of care|of which is comparatively small, while a great 


ample.” 
A writer in Notes and Queries has opened a 





| and culture, there is a sin of omission in the society | portion too are Germans. Eight of these periodi- 


| to which they belong —Sovruey. 





cals, although not all nominally of a political 
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character, are yet decidedly democratic in their 
tendency ; four are conducted in the spirit called 
in Europe ultramontane ; the remaining two are 
without color. Three of the whole number are 
written expressly for the people; two, the Pozen 
Review and the Great-Polish Gazette, are de- 
Voted to literature and criticism. a 
ALVE. 








MUSIC IN PROSE AND POETRY. 
WITH A NEW POEM BY TENNYSON, 


Wuoever will analyse the style of Carlyle’s 
French Revolution, the sermons of Newman, 
Manning, or the Bishop of Oxford, or Mr. 
Ruskin’s works on painting and architecture, 
will find that the very passages which affect 
him most, are just those through which there 
runs a rhythm, a sonorous melody, where the 
full feelings of the writer have possessed his 
whole soul, till they informed his ear as well 
as his imagination, and “shaped themselves 
into a song. 

Take the concluding passage of Tacitus’s 
Agricola :—* Si quis priorum manibus locus; 
si, ut sapientibus placet, non cum corpore ex- 
tinguuntur magne anime ; placide quiescas, 
nosque, domum tuam, ab infirmo desiderio et 
muliebribus lamentis, ad contemplationem vir- 
tutum tuarum voces, quas neque lugeri neque 
plangi fas est.” But we need not go on quot- 
ing a passage whose grandeur must have 
struck every schoolboy who has a heart—and 
say, do these great words owe nothing of their 
power to the awful diapason-key of sound 
which they have chosen, perhaps without the 
consciousness of the author, as the fit garment 
of their majesty ! 

Take, again, that noblest sentence of a noble 
paragraph in Mr. Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of 
Architecture :— 

“But we have other sources of power, in 
the imagery of our iron coasts and azure hills ; 
of power more pure, nor less serene, than that 
of the hermit spirit which once lighted with 
white lines of cloisters the glades of the Alpine 
pine, and raised into @rdered spires the wild 
rocks of the Norman sea; which gave to the 
temple gate the depth and darkness of Elijah’s 
Horeb cave ; and lifted, out of the populous city, 
grey cliffs of lonely stone, into the midst of saii- 

birds and silent air.” 

ich as is the fancy, vivid the imagination 
of this grand sentence, Mr. Ruskin knew well 
that fancy and imagination would have been 
all but wasted on it, without form; without 
contrast between different members, ordered 
succession of sentences in strophe and anti- 
strophe, and a rhythm not disdaining even the 
help of alliteration; becoming as it went on 
more slow, more defined, more sonorous, more 
fit to sing, and not to speak, of “ cliffs of lonely 
stone,” high in “ the midst of sailing birds and 
silent air.’ 





Or take, readers, as an experimentum crucis, 
Newman’s last Sermon on the Subjects of the' 
Day, “The Parting of Friends ;” and read | 
slowly, thoughtfully, to yourself: you may | 

i as we do, utterly and sternly, with | 
every opinion and feeling therein conveyed ;, 
you may think it, as we do, far inferior in 

er to the earlier sermons of that subtle | 
artist ; but if,in spite of yourselves, the atyle and 
sound alone of those words, slow, weary, fal- 
tering, sighing, rising, like the swell of an | 
lian ie Contant a dying breeze, only to 
fall again in weakness, doubt, and all but blank | 
despair—if they do not infect your spirit with 
something of their own melancholy, and move | 
you, you know not why, almost to tears—you 
must have sterner hearts, or duller ears, 


ours... , 
Why cannot all write thus? Why have 


we—strange paradox !—to look for melody 
just now rather in our prose than in our verse ? 
It cannot be that poets’ ears are not delicate 
enough; a very moderate musical perception 
would be sufficient to write musieal verses. 
Mr. Newman is rather deficient than other- 
wise in that faculty. Mr. Tennyson is not, we 
believe, a connoisseur in music, as Moore was; 
yet look at the songs in Tue Princess. Take 
that Bugle song, unequalled in our language, 
except by Shakspeare : 
The splendor falis on castie walls, 
And snowy summits old in story : 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory— 


Blow, bugle, blow ; set the wild echoes flying; 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying! 


O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, further going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and -car 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple giens replying: 
Blow, bugle! answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O love. they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill, on field, on river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever— 
Biow, bugle. blow; set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echues, answer, dying, dying, dying. 
True, this is an imitation, in words, of the 
actual sounds of the Killarney bugle-music ; 
but it had been little to let us hear, in the 
wonderful combination of liquid, ringing con- 
sonants, and resounding vowels, “ the horns of 
Elfland faintly blowing,” had not the poet 
told us in the same key of sound, how 
The splendor falls on eastie walls, 
And snowy summits old in story ; 
investing with one uniting halo, first the 
scenery, then the music itself, and lastly the 
human thoughts and feelings, which remind 
him that 
Our echoes roll from soul to sont, 
And grow for ever and for ever; 
embodying, in the oneness of the sensuous 
framework, the spiritual harmony of the whole 
inward and outward impression, the luscious 
languor, the stately splendor, the thoughts 
which follow into infinity the dying echoes | 
of the air.—(Fraser’s Magazine.) 





THE NEW EDITION OF 
EVELYN’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
(From the London Weekly News.) 


Ir we were called upon to advise the best 
course, in our opinion, of studying English 
history, we should not send our inquirer to 
Hume or Hallam, but to such works as Wes- 
ley’s Journal, Lucy Hutchinson’s Memoirs, 
peg,» Fox’s Life, and the Diaries of Pepys 
and Evelyn; for although Hume and Hallam 
afford an excellent framework, they do not 
contain the life and action of the story. They 
make us wiser in Acts of Parliament and 
abstract principles of government and y- 
But they do not admit us to nearer insights of 
what these spring from, the men and the preju- 
dices and the foibles of an age. Gray desires 
to spend his days in reading the romances of 
Marivaux and Crebillon. e would suggest 
to the lovers of history a more manly, yet an 
equally amusing course of study—the study of 
contemporary memoirs and journals. We are 
glad, accordingly, to weleome the new edition 
of Evelyn, not the least instructive or enter. 
taining of such journalists. 

Evelyn is, on the whele, less amusing than 
Pepys. He is more on his good behavior; 
he affects good society, and something of what 
Charles Lamb described as “ the lordly style in 
writing.” Evelyn has little relish for plays or 
singing men and women: he does not flirt 
with such “ baggage as Knipp;” he seems to 
have given Mrs. E, little cause for jealousy or 





the pouts; we hear nothing about her 


a 
hair or her lute-strings, or her lord’s waisteo,;, 
ieces and unmentionables. Evelyn always 
ept his carriage; he does not exclaiy, 
“Lord!” when he writes of the bishops: j¢ 
behaves with deeorum at chureh, and does not 
peer under hoods and cardinals for a preity 
face. He does not place French novels under 
his pillow or billets-doux in his pew. He jg 
grave and gentleman-like, a good old-fashioned 
Christian, We would have gone to Court o; 
the Mall with Evelyn, but with Pepys to « the 
ship at Greenwich,” or to the play-house jy 
Goodman’s-Fields. Each, ind is unrivalled 
in his way. There is, however, as Mr. Carly|e 
might phrase it,a smack of bat-worship and 
clothes-service in beth; for demure and deco. 
rous as Evelyn was, he had an eye and an ear 
for gossip—duehess-gossip, not dame-gossip, 
be it observed—and accerdingly gossip not 
quite so genial as the Pepysian. Yet, with 
every allowance, the gossip which related to 
Charles the Second’s court was a genuine 
article, and the names of Evelyn and the 
Count de Grammont are ever to be held in 
honor by all pew who, like ourselves, prefer 
history in undress to that meagre and graceless 
shrew, philpsophical history. 

Evelyn, as well as his easier contemporary, 
began to journalize in evil days for gentlemen 
of courteous or corrupt temperaments. The 
grim puritan scandal seldom afforded pleasant 
eaves-dropping. Men made wry faces at vice, 
and, in its stead, committed crimes. The; 
shut up the Theatres, and plotted in conven- 
ticles. They put down ribbon and velvet, and 
the “unloveliness of love-locks,” and recom- 
pensed themselves by the breadth of their 
phylacteries. But Evelyn avoided seeing much 
of what his poorer co-mate in journalizing was 
forced to witness. He made the grand tour 
during the greater portion of the Puritans’ and 
Oliver's government. And we are not much 
the losers by his absence, for Evelyn was not 
the man to understand Cromwell, or to pro- 
phesy aught but evil concerning him. Hed 
the two men been brought into contact with 
each other, the great Protector’s native majesty 
would probably have produced its due effect 
upon Evelyn, as it did upon that honest roysl- 
ist, Sir Philip Warwick ; and our Diarist, being 
really a virtuous man, would have discerned, 
as soon as any one, Cromwell’s moral sincerity. 
But they were kept apart; and the Brewer and 
the Regicide, united in one person, were too 
strong a composition for.so loyal and gentle- 
manly an observer as the great Planter and 
Virtuoso to stomach. 

Evelyn, however, although a staunch royal- 
ist, was no flatterer or admirer of royal vices. 
He was horrified at over-hearing Mrs. Eleanor 
Gwynn’s conversation over a garden-wall with 
the merry monarch; stil! more horfified at 
seeing Charles at the Palace dallying with the 
Duchess of Cleveland, the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, and Mrs. Nelly, while gambling was 
going on “fast and furious” all around them, 
on a Sunday evening. Yet, for all that, and 
twice as much as all that, his reverence for 
“sacred majesty” was but little impaired, and 
he tells us with much complaceney of his 
holding a eandle while “sacred majesty’s” 
profile was being taken for his effigy on the 
new coinage. 

Comfort, and even civilization, owe much 
to certain men’s appetite for fruit and vege- 
tables. Our gardens and tables are deeply 
indebted to both Sir William Temple and 
John Evelyn, Esq. They imported white 

hes, Bonnie-Marie plums, the great Dutch 
ettuce, and other additaments to dinner and 
desert. Evelyn, indeed, was eminently “0 
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Se 
- anions and curious” gentleman. He inquired 
pe ges hing, from eaeashing to the hys- 
sop on the wall. He planted cedars and cur- 
rant bushes; stood up manfully for a south 
aspect, yet was aware of the great truth that 
every house that would have a perfect prospect, 
must have at least one fair chamber to the 
north. In short, he seems to have been an 
excellent counsellor in all that relates to the 
comfort, salubrity, and propriety of life. He 
writes with guste about cameos and sermons, | 
and passed easily from the company of Sir 
Charles Sediey to that of Dr. Jeremy Taylor. 
But it is time to let him say a word or two 
for himself; and as it is impossible to dive into 
his volumes without encountering matter’ 
attractive, we shall open them at a venture, | 
and cite the entrés without much purpose or | 
method. ‘ ae 
Jtaly was not, in his days, the hacknied | 
und it has since become to all who run to 
and fro on the earth, and then discharge their | 
knowledge in bales in Albemarle Street or | 
Paternoster Row. Some things he saw there | 
in fresher hues than they now wear after a_ 
lapse of two centuries, “Other things he did | 
not see, for the lava-seorie had not been | 
removed, and Herculaneum and Pompeii were 
as yet “potted up” for the Dilettante Society 
and Sir William Hamilton. 
We extract the following entry (1645, 
January 7), recommending it to the Society 
for converting the Jews ;— 








« A sermon was preached to the Jews, at Ponte 
Sisto, who are constrained to sit till the hour is 
done; but it is with so much malice in their 


countenances, spitting, humming, coughing, and | 


motion, that it is almost impossible they should | 
hear a word from the preacher. 
very rare.” 


His notions of “ magnificence ” and “ Para- 
dise” are somewhat singular. At the Villa 
Borghese he saw— 


“ Amongst other toys that of a sutyr, which so 
artificially expressed a human voice, with the mo- 
tion of eyes and head, that it might easily affright 
one who was not prepared for that most extrava- 
gant sight. They showed us also a chair that 
catches fast any one who sits down in il, so as not 
to be able to stir out, by certain springs concealed 
in the arms and back thereof, which at sitting 
down surprises a man on the sudden, locking him 
by the arms and thighs, after a true treacherous 
Italian guise. ‘The perspective is also considera- 
ble, composed by the position of looking-glasses, 
which render a strange multiplication of things re- 
sembling divers most richly-furnished rooms. 
Here stands a rare clock of German work; in a 
word, nothing but what is magnificent is to be seen 
in this Paradise. 

“1654. October 28th. Went to London, to 
visit my Lady Gerrard, where I saw that cursed 
woman called the Lady Norton, of whom it was 
reported that she spit in our king’s face as he went 
to the seaffold. Indeed her talk and discourse 
was like an impudent woman. 

“My Lady Gerrard treated us at Mulberry 
Garden, now the only place of refreshment about 
the town for persons of the best quality to be ex- 
ceedingly cheated at ; Cromwell and his partisans 
having shut up and seized on Spring Garden, 
which, till now, had beea the usual rendezvous for 
the ladies and gallants at this season. 

“I now observed how the women began to 
paint themselves, formerly a most ignominious 
thing, and used only by prostitutes. 

“ We went to Beverley, a large town with two 
stately churches, St. John’s and St. Mary’s, and 
much inferior to the best of our cathedrals. Here 
@ very old woman showed us the monuments, and, 
being above 100 years of age, spake the language 


A conversion is |‘ Love and Honor.’ 
and that evening discussed with his Majesty about 


born ; she was widow of a sexton, who had be- 
lenged to the church a hundred years. 

“ Went to London, on purpose to hear that ex- 
cellent preacher, Dr. Jeremy Taylor, on Matt. 
xiv. 17, showing what were the conditions of ob- 
taining eternal life; alzo, concerning abatements 
for unavoidable infirmities, how cast on the | 
accounts of the cross. On the 31st, I made a 
visit to Dr. Jeremy Taylor to confer with him | 
about some spiritual matters, using him thence- 
forward as my ghostly father. I beseech God | 
Almighty to make me ever mindfal of, and thank- | 
ful for, His heavenly assistances ! 

“ I went to see the great ship newly built by the 
usurper Oliver, carrying ninety-six brass guns, and | 
1,000 tons burden. In the prow was Oliver on | 
horseback, trampling six nations under foot, a | 
Scot, Irishman, Dutchman, Frenchman, Spaniard, | 
aud English, as was easily made out by their | 
several habits. A Fame held a laurel over his in- | 
sulting head ; the word, God with us. 

“TI went to Boxhill, to see those rare natural | 
bowers, cabinets, and shady walks in the box- | 
copses : hence, we walked to Mickleham, and saw | 
Sir F. Stidolph’s seat, environed with elm trees | 
and walnuts innumerable, and of which last he | 
told us they received a considerable revenue 
Here are such goodly walks and hills shaded with 
yew and box, as render the place extremely agree- 
able, it seeming from these evergreens to be sum- 
mer all the winter. 


| 
| 
| 
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“ Scot, Seroope, Cook, and Jones, suffered for | 


reward of their iniquities at Charing Cross, in 
sight of the place where they put to death. their 
natural Prince, and in the presence of the King, his 
son, whom they also sought to kill. I saw not 
their execution, but met their quarters, mangled, 
and cut, and reeking, as they were brought from 
the gallows in baskets on the hurdle. Oh, the 
miraculous providence of God! 

“T was so idle as to go and see a play called 
Dined at Arundel House; 


shipping, in which he was exceeding skilful. 

« Early in the morning I went into St. James’s 
Park to see three Turkish or Asian horses, newly 
brought over, and now first showed to his Majesty. 
There were four, bat one of them died at sea, be- 
ing three weeks coming from Hamburgh. They 
were taken from a Bashaw at the siege of Vienna, 
at the late famous raising that leaguer. I never 
beheld so delicate a creature as one of them was, 
of somewhat a bright bay, two white feet, a blaze ; 
such a head, eyes, ears, neck, breast, belly, 
haunches, legs, pasterns, and fect, in all regards, 
beautiful and proportioned to admiration ; spirited, 
proud, nimble, making halt, turning with that 
swiftness, and in so small compass as was admi- 
rable. With all this so gentle and tractable as 
ealled to mind what I remember Basbequias speaks 
of them, to the reproach of our grooms in 
Europe, who bring up their horses so churlishly, 
as makes most of them retain ill habits. They 
trotted like does, as if they did not feel the 
ground. Five hundred guineas was demanded for 
the first ; three hundred for the second; and two 
hundred for the third, which was brown All of 


altogether so perfect as the first. 
two sons, and Mrs. Nelly (Miss to the late . 


were said to go to mass ; such proselytes were no 
great loss to the Church.” 





These volumes are very carefully edited 
and annotated, and many material omissions in 
the former editions of this amusing diary have 
been supplied, and other not unimportant cor- 
rections made. We shall weleome with great 

leasure the two promised volumes of the 
ire Correspondence. 





Never write on a subject, without having first 
read yourself full on it; and never read on a 
subject, till you have thought yourself hungry on 





of Queen Mary's days, in whose time she was 


it.—Ricarer. 


them were choicely shaped, but the two last not, 


“ 1686. Dryden, the famous playwriter, and his | 


Ee 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TWILIGHT ON THE WATER. 

See soft-footed twilight creep 

Into the bosom of the streata ; 
Heavily the shadows sleep ; 

Yonder oaks, iv voiceless dream, 
Bend as with a fond amaze, 

While another self they see, 

Leaf and twig of branching tree, 
Nodding to their nodding gaze ; 
Only on them broods the change 
Of a stillness fixed and strange. 


Silently the wondrous Past 

Over the forms of faded life 
Doth its twilight shadows cast ; 

All its care and wind-tossed strife 
Are reflected here again, 

Real as in days gone by ; 

Yet in sofiened hues they lie, 
Painless images of pain, 
Steeped by that unearthly charm 
In a trance of holy calm. 


O! sweet world of memories, 
Gleaming im the peaceful heart! 
Passing time the shadow is, 
Thou our truer being art: 
Loves and joys, though seen no more, 
In clear deeps below the wave, 
As the sea-nymphs in their cave 
Builded on the ocean floor, 
An unwrinkled, deathless race, 
Have their blissful dwelling place. 


E A. W. 
Parker River, Newbury, Mass. 





SONG FOR THE FESTIVAL OF ALL GERMANS. 
{From the German of Arndt.] 

[The Translator discovered that the constant imitation 
of the rolf and ramble of the drum in the original of the 
following piece, gave it a peculiarly stirring effect; and he 
has taken pains to represent this, which must explain an 
occasional crowding of words. | 
Layers com’st thou, friend, with thy garments all 

rea, 

Staining the green of the grassy plain ? 

“I come from Glory’s field of the dead,— 

I come, all red, from the blood of the slain: 
The bloody battle is ended for ever, 

But mother and child shall forget it never, 
That made me so red !” 
Say on, brave comrade, and Jet me know 

The pamee of the place where ye fought the 

fight. 
« By Leipsic stretches the field of woe, 

Where many an eye shall be weeping to-night! 
Like winter-snow-flakes the balls went flying, 
And thousands on thousands lay dead and dying 

By Leipsic that day !” 
Now tell me the people who marched that day, 

With flying banners, to deadly fight. 

« From all the ends of the world came they— 

Against the Frenchman they marched in might— 
The Russians, the Prussians, the valiant Swedes, 
And they whom Austria’s Emperor leads,— 

They all marched out !” 
Who won the day in the hard-fought fight ? 

Who grasped the prize with the iron hand ? 

“ Thanks to the Lord of Hosts, whose might 

Hath scattered the foemen like desert sand ! 
Thousands fell on the greensward dying, 

That sent the remnant likes hares a-flying— 
Napoleon, too !” 
God bless thee, comrade, my thanks are thine ! 

That was a clang makes the heart grow light! 
Like heavenly cymbals it rings through mine! 

Thanks for thy tale of the bloody fight! 
Though widow and orphan forget it never, 
Exultant we'll sing, and sing for ever 

Of Leipsiec the fight! 
O Leipsic, beautiful Lindentown ! 
A glorious monument now is thine! = - 





So long as the wheels of time roll down 
The track of ages, or sunbeams shine, 
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So long as the rivers shall roll to the ocean, 
The grandson’s great-grandson shall sing with 
emution 
Of Leipsic the fight ! 
O Leipsic, how freely thou welcomest 
All nations to mingle in joy with thee ! 
Up, ho! and sound it from East to West, 
‘That God was the helper of Liberty ! 
That God the strength of the tyrant did shiver— 
And from West to East shall men praise for 
ever 
Of Leipsic the fight. 
. %. 





CHILD'S PLAY. 
(From the German of Heine.) 


My child, we once were children, 
Two children, blithe and gay ; 

We crept into the hen-house, 
And cuddled under the hay. 


We crowed there like the roosters, 
And when the folks came by, 

“ Kickerickee !’—they heard it, 
And thought ‘twas the cockerel’s cry. 


The chests in our old garret 
We papered all w’th care, 
And stylishly together 
We weat to house-keeping there. 


Our neighbor’s ancient pussy 
To visit us often came, 

We smirked and we smiled, and the hussy, 
We made her do the same. 


We asked her how she found herself, 
In a friendly, anxious way ,— 
And we've said the same to many 

An old cat since that day. 
c. 


T. B. 





FINE ARTS. 


PANORAMA OF PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
A MORE PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


Tne high character of the subject, equally with 
the admirable executjon of this novel work, 
places it above the average of panoramic pictures, 
and entitles it to that particular consideration 
claimed by properly called works of art: other- 
wise, we should not think it well to add to the 
general commendation already expressed in this 
journal. In the present stage of Art here, all 
successful achievement needs more cordial re- 
cognition than is usually bestowed, while 
errors and failures require to be marked with 
equal care, That the spirit of the famous text 
is well preserved in this work, will be as ge- 
nerally conceded as that the execution, though 
unequal, is, as a whole, excellent. Although 
other artists have contributed designs for por- 
tions of this panorama, it was originally pro- 
jected, and has been chiefly conceived and pro- 

uced by Messrs, May and Kyle, assisted by 
Mr. Dallas, The first-named of these gentle- 
men is responsible, in general terms, for the 
figures, and the second for the landscape: yet 
each has occasionally invaded the province of 
the other. No less than sixteen scenes or 











groups are wholly executed by Mr. May—of 
course, we e 
must be p to the aecount of Mr. Kyle. 
Of these portions, are, in Part I., the opening | 
view of Bunyan Dreaming (excellently well | 
conceived, by the by, and deserving of its posi-| 
tion as the initial scene), the Wicket Gate, 
the Interpreter’s Palace, in which are some | 
good architectural designs; Palace Beau- 
tiful, with a dome very disproportionate to the 
body of the structure; the moonlight here is 
in excellent feeling and tone, and is to be 
be to the credit of Mr. May: Interior; 


the landseape portions, which | 
} 





jewing the Delectable Mountains, a very pleas- 
ing picture; Fight with Apollyon, somewhat 
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overwrought, as is the diablerie through the 
whole work, Giant’s Cave, ete , Triamphal Pro- 
cession, Gambler’s Booth, Trial and Execu- 
tion of Faithful, one of the most agreable pic- 
tures in this division of the work, 

In Part Il. Mr. May elaims the Giant seizing 
the Pilgrims and the Captives, but he must 
build his laurels here upon his third and only 
other scene, where the Pilgrims enter the River 
of Death. This is, perhaps, the best sectioa 
contributed throughout the whole work of Mr. 
May’s pencil, and may indeed claim to be one 
of the chief points of the Panorama. Were 
the Angel of Death of a somewhat more in- 
substantial character, more “ atmospheric,” per- 
haps, and had the river more extent into the 
canvas, the present impressive effect would, it 
seems to us, be still increased. In Part IIL, 
the only seene wholly designed and painted 
by May, is the effeetive group of Christiana 
Parting with her Children. 

In Mr. Kyle’s landscape contributions, we 
especially admire the skies and distances : 
many of these are worthy of the highest com- 
mendation: in the foregrounds, and particu- 
larly in the masses of rock, we cannot follow 


him so cheerfully—the la of the “ Man 
in Rags,” the Slough of Despond, Hill Legality, 
Hil! Difficulty, the Arbor, the Delectable Moun- 


tains, the Distant View of the Celestial City—all 
designed and painted by Kyle (with figures by 
May)—are pleasing in both composition and 
color. But Mr. Kyle may well afford to think 
less of these portions of his work, while he can 
show as his the admirable Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, from a fine design by Church, The 


River of the Water of Life, the second half of 


which was designed by Mr. Cropsey : the still 
water here is very cleverly done, more particu- 
larly in the opening of the passage. A pleas- 
ing scene also is the Land of Beulah in Part 
IL, from a design by Cropsey. A second por- 
trait of this subject, in Part IIL, belongs to 
Kyle, and is the landscape gem of the entire 
work. 

Mr. Dallas assists Mr. Kyle with figures, in 
“ By-Ends, Money-Love,” ete.; Great Heart, 
with Christiana and her Family at the Spring, 
Great Heart encouraging them to enter the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death—while the 
Departure and the Healing Leaves, in Part I, 
are wholly from his pencil; as is also the 
“ Arming of Christian,” a well conceived group, 
and Mr. D's best effort here. Mr. Darley fur- 
nishes the design following the Gambler's 
Booth in Vanity Fair, and a portion, we think, 
of the group of Giant Grim. Mr. Duggan 
contributes the glorious figure of Giant 
spair in the Sunshine, a work well worthy his 
vigorous faney; while the Fall of the Apo- 
state and the Hill of Error, are from drawin 
by Selous of London. Add to this, that the 
beautiful group in the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, Part IIL, is from the splendid pic- 
ture of “Christiana and her Children,” by 
Huntington. This passage is marred by the 
accessories of rock and weed, which are alto- 
gether too hot and fiery —a fault found in 
many other parts of the work. 


We close our notice by earnestly eommend- 
ing this series of pictures to all lovers of Art, 


and all admirers of the venerable dreamer, ! | 


Bunyan. 


FINE ART GOSSIP. 


Among the studios in this city best worthy of a 
visit, is Mr. H. Sebron’s room, at the Hotel de 
V’Europe, 550 Houston street. Mr. 8. is a dis- 
tinguished French artist, on a visit to this country. 
The “ Somnambulist,” No. 296 of the Gallery of 
the Art-Union, a peculiar and powerful méonlight 


[Dec. 7 


effect, is from his pencil. He has just returned 10 jhe 
city from a visit to Niagara, bringing with him , 
highly finished painting of both the Horse-shq 
and American Fall from the site of Table Roc 
It is an effective picture, preserving the charac. 
teristic effects of water at every stage, from the 
— of the falling mass to the snowy vapor 

base, with decided success. Mr. 8. has als 
an interior of the Mosque of Cordova, a complex 
and difficult subject, very carefully rendered. 

Mr. Prud’homme is daily adding to bis repotg. 
tion as a daguerreotypist, by the production of 
works of great beauty. He adds to mechanical ex. 
cellence the knowledge and taste of the long prac. 
tised and experienced artist ; and still further, tha 
important social faculty which the French so api|y 
eall “l'art de plaire ;” and in the exercise of 
which he produces a handsome picture, even {rom 
an infelicitous model! Not an inconsiderab|e 
qualification for Daguerreotypist-gentiemen, 
usually more truthful in their portraits than com. 
plimentary! An effective picture of the poe 
Bryant is now one of the attractions at Mr. P’s 
rooms, in the buildings of the Academy of Design. 
—(£xpress.) 

By the politeness of a gentleman of this city, 
the American Art-Union are exhibiting at thei; 
rooms a beautiful bronze by Fischer, of Berlin, 
after Rauch’s celebrated statue of “ The Child 
Asking Alms.” The original of this work was 
executed in marble, and is nowin England. One 
copy was made in bronze forthe Emperor of Rus- 
sia, another for the King of Prussia; the third, 
which is the one now on exhibition, was purchased 
at Fischer’s establishment by its present owner 
We understand that the work was cast by him 
under the immediate supervision of Rauch himeelf. 
All who see it will be delighted with its simple 
beauty.—( Courier.) 

The St. Petersburgh contributions in Malachite 
to the Great Fair are said to be truly magnificem 
They consist of a large pair of folding door, 
a mantelpiece, three tables, twelve chairs, three 
arm-chairs, and two large urns. The furniture is 
peach-colored velvet. 

By the last accounts from Mr. Layard (Septem- 
ber 2), the Literary Gazette learns that he had re- 
turned to Mossul with his staff; but the fever, 
mentioned in a preceding notice, had much pros- 
trated his strength, and the doctor and artist, 
owing to similar attacks, had been obliged to 
leave. Yet he continues his incessant labors, now 
thrown so entirely on his own shoulders, for how: 
together, and what between his energetic zeal and 
plenty of quinine keeps the enemy in some degree 
in check. We understand that the trustees of the 
British Museum are sending out another draughts- 
man. Most of the sculptures sent over previously 
by Mr. Layard have been exhibited to the public 
at the British Museum for some time ; those that 
‘have lately arrived, including the colossal bull and 
‘lion, with human heads, however, are now to be 
seen in the entrance-hall of the Museum, where 
they are temporarily placed. The bull and lion 
are wondertully perfect, and in many respects ex- 
hibit remarkable spirit and skill in the form and 
attitude.- All the seulptures are in alto relievo, 
and appear to us to be the most perfect examples 
of ancient art that have ever been recovered ; that 
is, so far as preservation is concerned. Most in- 
valuable to archeologists are the fine arrow-head 
inscriptions with which almost every figure is move 
or less inscribed. These are quite perfect as from 
the chisel, and highly interesting. Most of the 
figures are equally uninjured. Two are of in- 
menee size. 

We find some particulars of the monster globe 
in course of construction by Mr. Wyld, M_-P., ior 
the Great Exhibition. Considerable progress ha‘ 
been made in its preparation. (The mountains wil! 
be in relief, the regions of ice will be shown in all 
their dazzling tints, and the snow-line marked upoo 
the mountain ranges. The courses of great rivers 
will be seen like threads of silver ; the known vol- 
canoes will be ery by bright red ae the 
proportions of to water, and population 10 
‘territory, and the great trade districts and lines 0! 
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ommeree, the latter marked by moving ships, will 
o observable at a glance. The globe will be 56 
feet in diameter, made oo ribs of zinc,each cirele in 
four compartments, socketed together with copper. 
The expense of the globe, independent of the stair- 
eases and galleries, will not be less than from 
£4,000 to £5,000! ae 
‘An overdone application of the Fine Art princi- 
ple to the utilitarian has just been illustrated by 


ptation, in a reduced copy, of the bas-relief | its hundredth representation. The great suecess 
“a Neptune and Amphitrite, from the | 


at Munich, to a foot rule—where the 
Conn’ the usefulness are both spoilt. We 
have examples innumerable here at home of such 
perversions, one of the worst of which is a casting 
in iron of Da Vinei’s Last Supper for an anthra- 
cite Grate Front. The familiarity is here, too, a 
diminishing circumstance. 


MUSIC. 


ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE. 


Ox Saturday evening Donizetti’s opera of 
Gemma di Vergy was produced. It was also 
repeated on Tasday. Mademoiselle Parodi 
took the part of Gemma. The Count was 
personated by Signor Avignone ; Tamas, the 
lover, was taken by Signor Lorini; Signor 
Novelli was the Guido, and Signorina Patti 
was Ida. The opera, being one of the many 
composed by Donizetti which so greatly re- 
semble each other, is almost entirely devoid 
of any peculiar character; yet there is much 
in it graceful and even beautiful: in particu- 
lar, we refer to the trio in the second act, 
between the Count, Gemma, and Ida, which 
will bear comparison with that in Lucrezia 
Borgia. Unfortunately much of the finest 
music had been omitted; for instance, the 
scena after Gemma hears she is repudiated by 
her husband, and also a fine duet between Ida 
and the Count; indeed the whole of this last 
scene was left out. Consequently, Signorina 
Patti had quite a sinecure, appearing but in 
one scene, but in that she sang carefully. 
Signorina Paredi exerted herself honorably, 
singing and acting with great energy. It may 
be that this ene is rather too manifest ; 
one cannot but feel. that the repose of grief is 
entirely wanting, and we are not then touched 
or moved as we should otherwise be; but it 
is an advance on the right side to see so much 
earnestness and goodwill in the performer. 
This lady’s singing was, however, admirable 
in every point of view; in the two last acts 
she sang beautifully, and with all the power 
of her fine voice. ‘The scena “ Ecco mi sola” 
was exquisitely given. Signor Avignone has 
a good voice, as far as tone is concerned, but 
he has a most unfortunate style of delivering 
it; that incessant ¢remolo in which he indulges 
becomes intolerable when so continually re- 
sorted to, and this gentleman never sends 
forth a pure note. In expression and execu- 
tion he is not deficient. Signor Novelli sing: 
carefully as Guido, but he has not much to do. 
One or two of the choruses were excellently 
sung, and one or two others very badly ; but 
at a first performance one must not expect 
perfection. Signor Lorini has not yet reco- 
vered the proper command of his voice; now 
and then he was out of tune, and hoarse. 





At Paris Mr. Lumley is duly installed in the 
direction of the Italian Opera. His engagements, 
up to the present time, says the London Weekly 
News, show a larger amount of talent in the 
basses of his troupe than in the sopranos and 
tenors. Among the basses we find the names of 
such distinguished artists as Lablache, Collini, and 
Cotteri ; while Mdlles. Fiorentini and Parodi, 
with Resyes, Gardoni, and Calzolari, are to be 
intrusted -with the soprano and tenor roles in 








opera. To a public aceustomed to the lofty | next, with the whole of Mr. Horne’s one act play, 
| dramatic conceptions and finished vocal execution | the “ Death of Marlowe.” Upon the whole, an 
, Of Madame Viardot, we should say these ladies} excellent instalment of a promised “ IHustrated 
would prove unattractive, and the recollection of | History of the Dramatie World.” 
| Duprez, Mario, and Roger, will certainly provoke| A translation has been published in London of 
a comparison prejudicial to the success of the|the dramatic works of Theodore Korner, the au- 
tenors engaged. thor of the Poems of the Lyre and Sword, which 
The Times furnishes the remaining musical | is reviewed in the Leader, with the conclusion, 
news of Paris. The “ Prophéte” is fast attaining | “ for downright foolishness, conventional imbe- 
cility, and diffusive dulness, we back his dramas 


against any collection in the world.” It is really 
which surprised none more than her most ardent | iustructive to see what a man of reputation can 


and particular admirers, gave a new interest to| write and glory in! These dramas have not even 
Meyerbeer’s great work, and sustained the fortunes| the commonest poetic merit. The diction, as 
of the Academie during the absence of Madame | mere diction, would be intolerable in a narrative 
Viardot. But now that Mademoiselle Alboni has| poem, and is net dramatic. Even the similes and 
left Paris for the Théatre d’Orient in Madrid, and | personifications, usually a redeeming portion of 
Meyerbeer has gove to Berlin, something new is | unactable plays, are miserably mediocre. 
felt to be indispensable, and the rehearsals of | The London Lit. Gazette discusses with Mr. 
Auber’s grand opera, in five acts, “ L’Enfant Pro- | Webster of the Haymarket, the topic of free news- 
digue,” are proceeding with undiminished activity. | paper admissions to the Theatre. Says the Journal : 
Those who have heard the music pronounce it in |“ We deem the accommodation generally offered 
all respects worthy of the author of “ Masaniello,” | to the Press as no favor whatever; and we are - 
who, meanwhile, is already engaged upon another | thoroughly convinced that if none were afforded, it 
opera, expressly for Mademoiselle Alboni. The would produce three most desirable eflects :—it 
principal parts in the “ Enfant Prodigue” are | would eievate the character of Journalism, redeem- 
allotted to Mademoiselle Dameron, a young ing it from these pitiable abuses ; it would lead to 
soprano of the highest promise, Madame Laborde, the production of a better order of dramatic pieces 
M. Roger, and M. Massol, who returns to the | by discouraging worthlessness, that ean ouly be 
Academie, after an absence of eight or nine years, temporarily sustained by misrepresentations ; and 
to the satisfaction of the subscribers and the public. | it would disabuse the public of those too well 
The opera will, in all likelihood, be produced at : founded suspicions that attach to nearly every pub- 
the end of the present month, or early in Decem- | lished theatrical report, letting it be truly known 
ber. At the Opera Comiqne, a new work by | what are the real merits and demerits of the per- 
Halévy and Seribe, “ La Dame de Piques,” is in| formances which the playbills and accordant 
rehearsal, in which Mdme. Ugalde and M. Cou- | newspapers wheedle them to witness.” 
dere have principal parts. Seribe is at present| The Courrier dee Etats-Unis speaks thus com- 
engaged upon his three hundredth piece! Cer- | plimentarily of anew dansevse,M’lle Louise Ducy- 
tainly he is the most prodigious, if not the most Barre :—* Arrival of anvther Parisian Artiste — 
gifted, of dramatic authors. It is a fact worth) Paris is showering upon us her choregraphic 
noting, that Scribe made his debéit as a writer at! riches. After M’lle Franck, who we remark en 
the Opera Comique, in 1813, with “ La Chambre passant is at this moment delighting the Bostoni- 
& Coucher,” an opera set to music by M. Guenée, ans, and M’lle Fitzjames that the Canada brought 
and that Auber made his first essay as a composer | us, we have M'lle Ducy-Barre, another of those 
in the came year, at the same theatre, with the | privileged éléves that the Grand Opera lends to 
one act opera of “ Le Sejour Militaire,” the libretto| New York. M’lle Duey is, we are told, the 
by M. Bouilly. Both operas were unsuccessful, | daughter of an artist whose name occupied for 
and both are now forgotten, together with MM. a long time the first rank in the estimation of the 
Guenée and Bouilly. {amateurs of the opera, and that circumstance, 
| joined to the personal souvenirs that she herself 
THE DRAMA. | has left at the Opera, is a sufficient guarantee of her 
_ \talent. She is engaged by Mr. Brougham for. his 
Novetty begins to prick up his ears a little, | De theatre, and its habitués will, we may safely 
and to look hopeful for the future at the city | vasa meena — — compatriote more than 
Theatres: he carries over his back his custom. | oe — se, Fat om ial Pv 
ary wallet, however, to secure “ alms for obli- | Oe eer eee ee 


a) re _| we may chronicle the following complimentary 
vion.” We have for the week a new Panto | correspondence between an indispensable friend of 


mime at Nrsto’s; a complimentary tribute at) i. New York dr d the Lady of the Biiy - 
TrirpLer Haut to Mr. Rice, the originator of | SE eee ee ae ee ee 


len R Lavy: 
Same 8 at the NATIONAL. | Honorer axp Respectep Lapy: 
Negro eneinn * wad play title, « N tu M’'tle Jenny Lind, permit the oldest American actor 
with a sufficient y proclam atory title, : atures | ang origins! Costamer. to present a hamble offering in the 
Nobleman: the Mechanic ; or the Ship Carpen- | form o one of his patent gilt leather Portfolios. “It iv a 
. 7? ; H _ | fac-simile of one he presented to Victoria, Queen of Eng- 
ter of New York gen debutante, Miss Kimber land, in 1837, w hen he was residing in London, . 
ley, at the Broapway ; with oecasional streaks | your acceptance will confer a lasting favor on your 
of variety, in the customary attractions, of Most respectiul and ob'tserv't to cow’d, 
Burton, Bowery, and the Opera House with | 
its energetic MaRETZEK. : 


of Mademoiselle Alboni in the part of Fides, 

















Anprew Jackson ALLEN, 
New York, Oct. 1850. Costumer, No. 27 Bowery. 


DRAMATIC GOSSIP. “Dear Sir :— 

Tullis Dramatic Magazine and General The- 5% wl! gacu mt nt having before answered 
atrical and Musical Review. No. k Nov. 1850 | pied, you must oblige me by making some allowance for 
—A new periodical on a more comprehensive | neglect. The aptondi gus Portfolio ahh which you so 
scale than any previously devoted to this special | kindly presented me. | have duly received, and allow me 

, : . to express ny admiration for the saime, being, without ex- 
topic, than which nese admits of finer commMeNt | centon, the most beautiful thing of the kind that 1 ever 
or more obvious pictorial illustration. The size neve seen, : : heen So 
is a large 8vo., with plates, portraits on steel, of egging you to accept my sincere thanks for the great 
M’lle Lind, and R. H. Horne, dramatist and an- | *eStion thus vi ” = ale ’ 
thor of “ Orion,” with an apt vignette representing PRPSE,. COOK O, FOUN bia? Bia Ting 
Polonius and the Players. ‘The literary matter is | New York, Nov. 25, 1850. 
good, opening with, for a novelty, a hopeful view | « 4 fae-simile of the Portfolio, and the Jenny Lind letter, 
of the stage. A biography of Jenny Lind follows. | to be seen at the Rialto, No. 37 Bowery.” 

Then a brief notice of « the late John Watkins,” | nie Senne SOTO oe 
author of “Cromwell : a Tragedy,” &c., miscel-! 4/1 men aro better than their ebullitions of evil ; 
lanies, a review of Shelley’s Cenei and the new : 

play of the Templar, the theatres of the month, but they are also worse than their outbursts of 
with a promise of “ the American theatres” in our | noble enthusiasm.— Richter. 
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OF LITERATURE, SOCIETY, AND MOVEMENTS OF THE 
DAY. 


Mr. Lorp has continued his Lectures on Romantic 
Poetry at the Hope Chapel, with but a slim 
attendance ; a fact which should not be taken as 
any test of the merit of his production. To read 
a course of lectures at this busy season of the me- 
tropolis is rather an exacting performance ; espe- 
cially while the natural course for such composi- 
tions is publication ia a baok. Positions are ad- 
vanced which require reflection, a pause, a glance 
at the previous page, a consultativn with authori- 
ties in the Library. Literary studies are to be 
made at home, where we have our own choice of 
time and place in making them. It is almost im- 
possible that, among the multifarious engagements 
of city life, the audience which Mr. Lord and his 
friends could wish, should be drawn together on 
six stated evenings. This lawyer has a “ Refer- 
ence,” that “counsellor” is at the Opera, the 
“ Judge” is drinking champagne in the Fitth 
Avenue, the Ex-Member of Congress and the 
Clergyman are in St. John’s Church at the Con- 
vention ; there is a Jenny Lind Concert, or an An- 
niversary of the Club, a meeting for the Preserva- 
tion of the Union: a hundred shots fired every 
night into the select flock of intellectual, well dis- 
posed people, picking off the audience who are in- 
elined to overhaul their Warton and Scott's novels 
and accomplish themselves in the Science of Ro- 
mance. We candidly put the case to the histori- 
cal and other lecturers in courses, whether, unless 
there is some ad captandum eflect to be gained by 
advertising or popular oratory, they had not better, 
in nine cases out of ten, publish what they have to 
say in a book. 

The following, which he has from an eyewit- 
ness, M. de Trobriand in the gossiping “ chat” of 
the Courrier des Etats-Unis, thinks too good to 
be lost. The city of Syracuse, a few days since, 
the story goes, broke out all over with placards to 
the effect, that “ the man who had kissed Jenny 
Lind was there that moment, and would give in 
the evening (date and spot) a lecture particulariz- 
ing the details of his special interview with the 


’ illustrious songstress, &g: Tickets $1 00.” Itis 


greatly to the regret of M. de Trobriand, and we 
may add ourselves, that his friend and informer 





where produces the slightest sensation. Francis 
Wiseman is made Roman Catholic Archbishop in 
England, and the whole island heaves with indig- 
nation and alarm. The one act scarcely elicits a 
passing paragraph in the American newspapers; 
the other surcharges the English press with a dire- 
ful choler, which finds vent in every style of wrath- 
ful rhetoric. The Times scatters its forked light- 
nings— 
—— from its horrid lair 
Shakes pestilence and war! 

and falls foul of the Papal Philistines with a fury 
that none but beef-fed hierarchs could withstand. 
The £zaminer belches from its deep-throated en- 
gine all sorts of hissing darts against the Vatican ; 
the Morning Chronicle,‘ with vast Typheean rage,’ 
rides the air in whirlwind ; the stiff old Standard 
is sounding the toesin with a might that ought to 
rouse the dead from their slumbers ; the Herald 
has levelled its ancient blunderbuss against the 
* Scarlet Lady on the Seven Hills 7 and even the 
amiable Daily News has put on a fearful scowl, 
and given Pio Nono a piece of its mind that blis- 
ters like hot iron. Punch, of course, is on hand, 
as he always is where mischief is brewing, and in 
the first of his November issues he‘ shows up’ stardy 
Joun Butt sleeping like an easy old fool in his 
arm chair, while the triple-hatted Pope, with a sly 
smirk on the Jip and a wicked leer in the eye, 
steals up behind and gently dzops down upon his 
silly poll the identical searlet hat of Cardinal Wot- 
sry, while Paddy, the spalpeen, stands by, watching 
the operation with the intensest anxiety, and as 
whist as a stick lest the old fellow should awake 
and spoil the fine trick they are playing upon him. 
But thanks to the thunders of the Press, and the 
tremendous rub-a-dub of the ‘drum ecclesiastic, 
John has at last thoroughly awaked, and is now 
laying about him with a dudgeon every way 
worthy of his younger days.” —_. 

The perfection of newspaper coolness and polite 
literary impudence is expressed in the following 
paragraphs docked from a leader of the Times:— 
“The press has been very remiss, and the new 
member for Herefordshire is a very ill-used man. 
We left him to his friends, nothing doubting that 
long ere this we should see ‘ his most eloquent and 
lengthy speech,’ as a local reporter calls it, spread 
into four or five columns of an admiring contem- 


could not remain in Syracuse, being obliged to, porary. Saturday, Sunday, and Monday have 
continue his journey, and of course unable to re- | passed, and the great fact of a wealthy Protec- 
count the lecturer's outlay of imagination as to the tionist being returned in the place of another Pro- 
kind of kiss, and the oceasion on which it was  tectionist for a purely agricultural county has re- 
cireamvented. ‘The lively feuilletonist would ceived no other notice than a paltry half column, 
have thought, he says, nothing of sacrificing a night cutting everything very short, and particularly Mr. 
for these “ items,” especially when it was a night | Booker’s opinions on free trade. The orator, we 
of railroad travelling! By the way, M. de T. has’ are told, riveted the attention of an agricultural 
a retort on his hand from a correspondent of the audience to two hours’ statistics—a feat without 
Evening Post, on the seore of a few disenchanting | parallel since the achievements of Amphion and 
paragraphs, published in this article of the Courrier,, Orpheus. Yet this wonderful harangue, like the 
touching the Songstress as he witnessed her at a great sea serpent, will not come to hand. Perhaps 
recent entertainment. The subject opens a pro-| it was too long for the trains, or possibly the 
fitable question of the private rights of public per- figures are on the road, and the peroration still 
formances and the shelter of private hospitalities, slowly unwinding itself at Hereford. However 
upon which M. de T.’s side lights, from Parisian that may be, we are condemned to wait the heb- 
usage or individual philosophy, may possibly be domadal aid of the provincial press. Whether 
thrown in some early number of the Journal to! Mr. Booker’s ideas will retain their interest a week 


which he contributes. 


after they are decanted is another question. For 


“We understand,” says the Washington Re- the present, then, we have nothing better than the 
public, “ that the Industrial Exhibition of London | Marquis of Granby,to whom we will return, for the 
in 1851 is to be repeated in the city of New York | purpose of remarking on his figures.” 


in 1852; and that arrangements have been made 


“ One thing,” says the Evening Post, “is re- 


which will secure a very general representation of markable of all the late English works of fiction 
the products of the World’s Industry on that occa- | which profess to deal with the gloomy condition of 
sion, We learn further that the use of Governor’s the people. They all send their heroes and hero- 
Island, in New York harbor, has been applied for | ines abroad to finish their careers. Emigration is 
and granted for the purpose of the Exhibition ; a almost the only remedy which addresses itself to 
place which combines all the desirable requisites, their minds. Thus, Bulwer in the Caxtons, 


presenting open space enough, and being easy of 
access.” 

The different process of national absorption of 
ideas and institutions, of England and America, is 
well indicated in the following slice of a leader in 
the Courier and Enquirer. The Pope is a very 
smal! affair for the anaconda breakfasts of the 





United States :—“ John Hughes is made Roman 





Dickens in David Copperfield, and the author of 
Alton Locke, find no resting-places for their favor- 
ites, when the requirements of the story render it 
necessary to distribute the poetical justice, but in 
Australia or Texas. This fact is a most impres- 
sive commentary upon the state of opinion, as well 
as of society, in Great Britain.” 

The stories of the eccentricities of the late 





t 
in the person of Jacob Strawn, of Jacksonville” 


very extensive landholder and cattle dealer, and 
probably the wealthiest citizen of the State of |). 
linois: He is the owner of some forty thousang 
acres of land in the state, and his agricaltural ang 
other business transactions have been of an exter; 
corresponding with his landed possessions. | y, 
years he has been by far the most extensive ea11\, 
dealer in that or any of the western states, ang 
has, by continued and the most unremitting exe;. 
tions, accumulated a princely fortune. For day; 
and nights in succession he has been known 1, 
pursue his business without intermission, neve; 
sleeping, unless whilst riding in his saddle. }, 
chose his wife, as he would a farm or a lot of ea). 
tle, by mere in-pection of her person, selecting he; 
from among her sisters, who were called to the 
door at his request, and married her without any 
more of ceremony than was necessary to complet: 
a moneyed transaction, and conform to the laws 
The St. Louis Union of the 16th inst. states ths: 
Strawn was brought down the Illinois river the day 
before, a maniac, in-charge of some of his friends, 
who were trying to convey him to the Lunatic 
Asylum at Columbus, Ohio. His insanity was 
brought on by the terrible tasks to which every 
energy of his mind and body had been subjected 
for years in the pursuit of wealth. In order to in. 
duce him to travel in the direction of Columbus 
without violence, it had been necessary, says the 
St. Louis paper, to deceive him by the promise o/ 
great rewards for accompanying his protectors. 
Even in this, his all-absorbing passion was pre- 
dominant. Bonds to a large amount, with large 
penalties in case of breach of contract, were regu- 
larly executed, to secure him the compensation 
agreed upon. Even before leaving the boat, and 
with the appearance of a correct regard to business, 
he had the agreement read—re-read it himse!{— 
and called the attention of the bystanders to se 
that everything was correctly and explicitly under- 
stood 


The editor of the Daily Free Democrat, of Wis- 
consin, gives an account of a visit paid him by one 
of the Mormons by the name of Mills, fresh from 
Beaver Island, the rendezvous of about four hun- 
dred of these singular fanatics. He stated that 
Strang, the man who got himself proclaimed King 
on the Sth July last, had been imprisoned four 
times, but each time got clear, on some technical 
informality. When asked if the authorities did 
not collude with Strang, for the sake of getting 
the Mormon vote, he said he guessed there was 
some wire-pulling The District Attorney made 
strenuous efforts to clear him, and the Saints voted 
the democratic ticket. Strang has two wives—hs 
first about his own age, say 35—his last, married 
last summer, 17 years old. The Prophet is thought 
to have had an eye to the beautiful and sensible in 
choosing her. Mr. Mills lived a year with Mr. 
Cheeseman, who had three wives—one old, and 
two young ones; all have separate beds—the 
younger have one child each, the oldest has four or 
five. Mr. Cheeseman has had two more wives, 
but one bolted, and the other poisoned hersell. 
Mr. Mills says it is generally supposed that families 
composed of a plurality of wives live peaceably 
and happily, but that it causes bickerings, heart- 
burnings, and continual strife. He says there is 
division of sentiment among them regarding the 
practice, the women advocating it as strongly as 
the men ; that a year ago they were about equally 
divided in regard to it, but that the tide of public 
sentiment is setting strongly against it, and that this 
change of sentiment against polygamy is owing to 
discussion, and the practical developments of the 
system. He thinks that it might be defended from 
the Old Testament, but that strict morality forbids 
it—that it makes men, tyrants, and women, brutes 
—and that very few of the saints practice It. 
Their tabernacle progresses slowly. Adams, who, 
for ambitious purposes of his own, got Strang pro- 
claimed King,has fled to Mackinaw,where he is now 
conducting a theatre, and Strang himself, by last ad- 
vices, hae got into trouble. A letter just published in 
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the Cleveland Plaindealer says he has been sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment in the county jail, and 
that he threatens his persecators with vengeance. 
Considerable excitement prevailed, and fears were 
entertained that the Mormons would attempt to 
m. 
py had his store entered, and fourteen 
barrels of pork taken away, and Mr. Gentile could 
not help himself. It seems that the difficulty arose 
from a revelation to Strang that a certain woman 
was to be his wife ; but the consent of all parties 
could not be obtained, and hence the trouble of his 
ighness. 
ae following from Galignani’s Messenger re- 
rts some W ul cures of Hydrophobia :— 
« M. Busson has written to the Paris Academy of 
Sciences to claim as his a small treatise on hydro- 
phobia, addressed to the Academy so far back as 
1835, and signed with a single initial. The case 
referred to in that treatise was his own. He had 
been called to visit a woman, who, for three days, 
was said to be suffering under the disease. She 
had the usual symptoms, constriction of the throat, 
inability to swallow, abundant secretion of saliva, 
and foaming at the mouth. Her neighbors said 
she had been bitten by a mad dog about forty days 
before. At her own urgent entreaties she was bled, 
and died a few hours after, as was expected. M. 
Buisson, who had his hands covered with blood, 
incautiously cleansed them with a towel which 
had been used to wipe the mouth of the patient. 
He then had an ulceration upon his fingers, yet 
thought it sufficient to wipe off the saliva that ad- 
hered with a little water. ‘The ninth day after, 
being in his cabriolet, he was suddenly seized with 
a pain in his throat, and one, still greater, in his 
eyes. The saliva was continually pouring into 
his mouth ; the impression of a current of air, the 
sight of brilliant bodies, gave him a painful sensa- 
tion; his body appeared to him so light that he 
felt as thoagh he could Jeap to a prodigious height. 
He experienced, he said, a wish to run and bite, 
not men, but animals and inanimate bodies. Fi- 
nally, he drank with difficulty, and the sight of 
water was still more distressing to him than the 
pain ia his throat. These symptoms recurred 
every five minutes, and it appeared to him as 
though the pain commenced in the affected finger, 
and extended thence to the shoulder. From the 
whole of the symptoms, he judged himself affected 
with hydrophobia, and resolved to terminate his 
Jife by stifling himself in a vapor bath. Having 
entered one for the purpose, he caused the heat to 
be raised to 107 deg. 36 sec. Falf., when he was 
equally surprised and delighted to find himself free 
from all complaint. He left the bathing-room 
well, dined heartily, and drank more than usual. 
Since that time, he says, he has treated, in the 
same manner, more than eighty persons bitten, in 
four of whom the symptoms had declared them- 
selves; and in no case has he failed, except in 
- of one child, seven years old, who died in the 
th.” 

The Academy of Sciences has had some in- 
teresting communications brought before it; but 
there has not been a sitting lately in which there 
has not been some infallible mode of directing bal- 
loons brought forward which, when it has been 
examined, has not proved impracticable. The 
subject that has excited most attention has been 
the inquiry made in Algiers, by Bernard and Pe- 
louze, upon the fearful poison called the woorari. 
The composition of this deadly matter has long 
been kept a mysterious secret amongst the priests 
and sorcerers of the Rio Negre and the Amazon. 
It was analysed by Humboldt, and the experiments 
that have now been made confirm his views. It is 
4 watery extract from a plant of the genus strych- 
nos, A weapon with the smallest point cover- 
ed with the matter kills as instantaneously as 
Prussic acid. Various experiments have been tried 
upon animals that show how immediate is its ac- 
tion, and the singalar change that results in the 
blood, which in a moment becomes of a death- 
black color, and does not after death, on exposure 
to air, recover its usual redness. 

The Paris correspondent of the Literary Gazette 





writes :—* I have an astounding announcement to 
make to you, the marvels of the electric telegraph 
are anrihilated, and the means of instantaneous 
communication between man and man, at any dis- 
tance whatsoever, even at the extremities of the 
earth, have been discovered! And the means by 
which this wonderful thing is done are even more 
wonderful than the thing itself; snails, aye, snails, 
galvanic and magnetic influence! Do not think 
that I am hoaxing you, it is on the authority of the 
Presse that I speak, of one of the most important 
newspaper organs of Europe, in talent, character, 
and cireulation ; and it is not to be believed that such 
a journal would be a party to an impudentand stupid 
attempt to bamboozle the public. In its numbers of 
Friday, the 25th, and Saturday, the 26th of this pre- 
sent month, there are two feuilletons signed by M. 
Jules Allix, No. 92, Rue Richelieu, roundly, for- 
mally, positively asserting that the secret of effect- 
ing instantaneous communication without regard 
to distance, and consequently without continuous 
lines, as in the electric telegraph, has been brought 
to light ; nay, more, that on the 3d of this present 
month a question asked at the said No. 92, Rue 
Richelieu, received an almost immediate reply 
from the depths of America! ! and that this was 
done chiefly by the instrumentality of snails! ! ! 
The inventors or discoverers of the alleged marvel 
are a M. Benoit, of the department of the Herault, 
anda M Biat, of America. After many years’ 
observation and experimentalization, they, it is as- 
serted, have ascertained that certain descriptions 
of snails possess peculiar properties or sympathies, 
which cause them to feel, no matter at what dis- 
tance they may be, the same sensation, or commo- 
tion, when acted on in a particular way by galva- 
nic and magnetic influences. Placed in boxes in 
such a way that, on being touched, they agitate 
particular letters, the operator has only to make 
snail A give a kick (sic) and snail A in a corre- 
sponding box, which box may be in the tackwoods 
of America of the deserts of Africa, repeats the 
kick, and so on for every letter of a required word. 
The snails must of course previously be put in 
sympathetic communieation, ard the boxes, with 
all their apparatus, which is rather complicated, 
must be alike. The shock which the snail in box 
2 feels is said to be caused by an electric or mag- 
netic fluid, carried by the earth with extraordinary 
rapidity, and in a manner unknown to man; in 
other words, it is the electric telegraph without the 
connecting wire. All this seems absurd, does it 
not? but I am describing the thing as it is said 
to be.” 

«“ Extravagant,” says a London Journal, the 
Sun, “as is the mania raging among our transat- 
lantic neighbors about Jenny Lind; we question 
whether a more amusing instance of it was not 
furnished during her residence in the metropolis. 
Being on one oceasion slightly indisposed, it was 
proposed that she should try the water cure, and 
the hydropathic establishment, Sudbrook-park, 
near Richmond, was the place suggested. This 
got wind in certain quarters, and in a day or two 
the direetor was astonished to receive from num- 
bers of individuals of rank and wealth proposals 
to enter the establishment immediately. Some 
were affected with premonitory symptoms of 
rheumatism, others were nervous, and all thought 
that a week or two’s water treatment would be 
particularly efficacious in their cases, especially 
when united with pure air and cheerful society, 
and they requested to know if all the patients did 
not meet at thesame table. The director was de- 
lighted, and foresaw a large accession of those 
watery enthusiasts who never cease declaiming on 
the tranquil delights of the wet sheets, and the 
boisterous exhilaration of the douche bath. But, 
alas! some trifling circumstance altered Jenny's 
plans, and the visit to Sudbrook was abandoned 
More extraordinary cures than hydropathy ever 
performed took place immediately. Rheumatism: 
fled with the rapidity of a charm, and the only ner- 
vousness exhibited by the ladies was lest they 
should be taken at their words, and subjected to 
the hydropathic discipline.” 

A Scottish journal records as a proof of venera- 





tion for the Sabbath and its sacred duties, the fact 
that an old gentleman belonging to this eounty 
has, during the last sixty years, travelled upwards 
of forty-three thousand miles to attend divine 
worship. The distance to church was eighteen 
miles, the average attendance forty days per an- 
num, and the period sixty years ; giving a total of 
43,200 miles. 

The Liverpool Albion has received from M. 
Soyer come interesting particulars respecting the 
extravagance culinaire @ la alderman, or 100- 
guinea dish, prepared by him, and placed before 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert, ‘the Lord 
Mayor of York, and the Lord Mayor of London, 
on the royal table, at the grand civic banquet, 
given in the Guildhall of the city of York, on the 
25th ult., containing a small portion of the follow- 
ing articles:—5 turtle heads, part of fins, and 
green fat, £34; 24 capons, the two small noix 
from each side of the middle of the back only 
used, being the most delicate parts of every bird, 
£8. 8s.; 18 wrkeys, the same, £8 12s.; 18 
poulardes, the same, £5. 17s. ; 16 fowls, the same, 
£2. 8s. ; 10 grouse, £2. 5s. ; 20 pheasants, noix 
only, £3.; 45 partridges, the same, £3. 7s. 6d. ; 
6 plovers, whole, 9s.; 40 woodeocks, the same, 
£8. ; 3 dozen quails, whole, £3. ; 100 snipes, noix 
only, £5.; 3 dozen pigeons, noiz only, 14s. ; 
6 dozen larks, stuffed, 15s. ; ortolans, from Bel- 
gium, £5.; the garniture consistng of cocks- 
combs, truffles, mushrooms, crawfish, olives, Ame- 
rican asparagus, croustades, sweetbreads, quenelles 
de volaille, green mangoes, and a new sauce, 
£14. 10s.: total, £105. 5s. The way M. Soyer 
accounts for the extravagance of this dish is, that 
if an epicure was to order this dish only, he would 
be obliged to provide the whole of the above 
mentioned articles. 

A patent “ Incubator,” or mechanical hatching 
apparatus, is kept up in London. The poultry 
brought into the world by the Steam Hen, says 
Mr. Chorley’s Ladies’ Companion, “ are sadly defi- 
cient in chicken breeding. When introduced , to 
fowls ornithologically nurtured, they are found 
singularly awkward and obtuse,—understanding 
neither intercourse, nor food, nor bed time, as 
other of the Chanticleer and Partlet family do. 
On the whole “ they are disappointing and uncom- 
fortable little creatures ””"—from which philosophy 
may take a hint of the forcing system in the little 
men and women of precocious civilization.” 

An ingenious way of turning to account the 
very ancient Tortoise, by the visitors to the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, in the Regent’s Park, is mention- 
ed in the London Ladies’ Companion. “ They 
write upon the unconscious creature’s shell with 
pencil and with pen. The English mania for 
scrawling and scribbling has not often found 
locality and indulgence more whimsical than 
this.” 

A Frenchman travelling in London to survey 
the Condition of England question, came recently 
upon the inscription on the Royal Exchange— 
“The Earth is the Lord’s, and the Fulness 
thereof”—which he took to be a reference to the 
Peers—making his note “la terre est au Lords.” 
He applied to a friend for the legal authority for 
this formula. 





VARIETIES. 


THANKSGIVING AMONG THe CuILDREN.—To the 
children, however darker humors might work and 
sadden among the grown people (for whatever hue 
roze-favored writers may choose to throw over 
scenes and times of festivity, the passions of cha- 
racters are always busy, in holiday and hall, as 
well as in the strifes of the world), to the Peabody 
children this was thanksgiving time indeed—it was 
thanksgiving in the house ; it was thanksgiving in 
the orchard, climbing trees; it was thanksgiving in 
the barn, tumbling in the hay, in the lane. It was 
thanksgiving, too, with the jovial captain, a grown- 
up boy, heading their sports, and allowing the 
country as he did, little rest or peace of mind 
wherever he led the revel ; it was not four-and- 
twenty-hours that he had been at the quiet home- 





stead before the mill was set a-running, the chest- 
nut-trees shaken, the pigeons fired into, a new bell 
of greater compass put upon the brindle cow, the 
blacksmith’s anvil at the corner of the road set a- 
dinging, fresh weather-cocks clapped upon the 
barn, corn-crib, stable, and out-house, the sheep let 
out of the httle barn, all the boats of the neighbor- 
hood Jaunched upon the pond. With night, dark- 
ness closed upon wild frolie ; bed-time came, and 
thanksgiving had a pause—a pause only, for Mop- 
sey’s dark head, with its broad-bordered white cap, 
was no sooner withdrawn and the door firmly shut, 
than thanksgiving began afresh, as though there 
had been no such thing all day long, and they 
were now just eetting out. For half a minute 
after Mopsey’s disappearance they were all nicely 
tucked in as she had left them—straight out—with 
their heads each square on its pillow ; then, as if 
by a silent understanding, all heads popped up like 
so many frisking fish. They darted from bed and 
commenced, in the middle of the chamber, a great 
pillow-fight, amicable and hurtless, but furiously 
waged, till the approach of a broad footstep sent 
them scampering back to their couches, mum as 
mice.— Chanticleer : a Thanksgiving Story. 

A late number of Notes and Queries treats its 
readers to this ingenious solution of a puzzling epi- 
taph: “ The following curious epitaph was found in 
a foreign cathedral :— 

“ EPITAPHIUM. 

“+O quid tue 
be est bie; 
ra ra ra 


es etin 
ram ram ram 
, 


“ The following is plainly the solution of the last 
four lines— 
“ ra, ra, ra, is thrice ra, i. e. ter-ra = terra. 
ram, ram, ram, is thrice ram, i. e. ter-ram = 
lerram. 
ii is twice i, i. e. i-bis — ibis. 
“ Thus the last four lines are— 
“*Terra es et in terram ibis. 
“ Can any one furnish a solution of the two first 
lines ? J. Bon. 


“ [We would suggest that the first two lines are 
to be read ‘ O super be, quid super est tue super 
bie,’ and the epitaph will then be :— 

“*O superbe quid superest tue superbia, 

Terra es, et in terram ibis. —Ep. Notes and Queries.}" 

A Bisnor anp A Barzer.—All the acting in 
New York is aot done on the stage, we have an 
occasional character and scene in private life. 
As illustrative of the oceanic scope of the 
metropolis, where many an odd fish and many 
a whale of considerable “ barrelling ” capabilities 
may swim little observed, we had lately with 
us a Lord Bishop from a_ neighboring is- 
land. Now a Lord Bishop, like common mor- 
tals, has a beard which in course of time requires 
the razor. To which effect His Lordship sum- 
moned Ball, the barber, to hie to his rooms at a 
fashionable hotel, as Ball did some half a dozen 
times ; when, his services being no longer required, 
he took the liberty to hand in his little bill, made 
out against the Rev. So-and-so for so much. The 
charge was moderate, the hand-writing was clear, 
but the debtor was indignant. Frowning Ball, the 
barber, from his presence, he required the bill to be 
cut down one half, and to be addressed to him in 
his proper title and designation of Lord Bishop of 

, when the amount was duly cettled (50 per 
cent off!). I had this story from the barber him- 
self, sitting in his chatty, easy chair, a morning or 
two since.— Fountain’s Correspondent Alb. State 
Register. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Rost. E. Pererson, Philadelphia, has in press 
A Life of Jenny Lind, by N. P. Willis, 1 
volume 12mo., printed on fiue paper with a new 
and beautifully engraved Portrait, together with 
her Autograph. 


Students,” edited by Dr. Anthon. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling Agent 
fur the Western States, assisted by J. R. Sarra, 
J. T. Den, Jason ‘Taytor, J. W. Armstrone, 
Perrin Locke, W. Ramsay, Dr. Josava Waps- 
wortH, ALexanper R. Laws, A. J. Smivey. 

(> Mr. Henry M. Lewis, of Montgomery, 
Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for Ana- 
BAMA aud Tennessee, assisted by B. B. Brett. 

> Mr. Isrart E. James, No. 182 South ‘! enth 
street, Philadelphia, is our General Traveiling 
Agent, for the Sovursern and Sourn-WestexHn 
States, assisted by Wau. H. Wexp, Jonn Coxuins, 
James Deering, A. Kink Wewuineron, E. A. 
Evans, James Crark, P. Locks, and Jos. Burron. 


Messrs. Haxren & Brorners announce as 
nearly ready for publication, “ Dr. Smith’s New 
Classical Dictionary for the use of Junior Classical 
« Andrews’s 
Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the large La- 
tin-German Lexicon of Dr. William Freund.” 
“ Henry Smeaton,” by G. P. R. James. Vol. 1 of 
“ The Queens of Scotland,” by Miss Strickland. 
* Olive,” by the author of “‘Ihe Ogilvies.” A 
new number of “ Copland’s Medical Dictionary.” 
Part VII. of Thackeray’s “ Pendennis ;”’ and 
Cheever’s “ Island World of the Pacific.” Their 
publications for this week are the December num- 
ber of the “ New Monthly Magazine,” and a new 
Novel by Folkstone Williams, entitled “The 
Luttrells ; or, the Two Marriages.” 


Messrs. Strincer & TowNsenp announce as 
nearly ready, the Second Series of the “ Lorgnette,” 
with illustrations by Darley ; also, “ Light and 
Darkness,” by Catherine Crowe. The same firm 
have in press, a new illustrated edition of “ The 
Warwick Woodlands,” by “ Frank Forester,” 
“ Mary Lawson,” by Sue, and “ Mary Maturin, a 
Story of Social Distinctions.” 








Littell’s Living Age.—No, 343, 124 Cts. 


CONTENTS, 


1. Water,—London Water, Quarter/y Review. 

2. Progress of the Sciences, Edinburgh Philosoph 
Journal. 

3. My Novel.—RBook 2, Blackwood's Magazine. 

4. News of the Week ending 26th Octuver, Spectator, 
Examiner. &c. 

5. American Ocean Steam Navigation. 

6 Brother Jonathan and the St. Lawrence. 

7. Atlantic Roces 

8 The Ma-tery of the Seas. 

9. The Cotton Panic. 

10. Gateway of the Oceans. 

Corresponpence ; New Books. 


Vorrry.—The Time is Short. 


Published weekly at Six Dollars aren by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWI & DAVENPORT. 
‘Tribune Buildings, New York. d7 It 


“PLEASURE BOOKS» 
First and Second Series, 


Recently Imported, 
AND FOR SALE TO THE TRADE, By 


JOHN BARTLETT, 


Camprinegr, Mass. 


Contents of the First Series. 


The History of Little Bo-Peep, 
The Simple 8 of Simple Susan, 
The Wonderful nape A Mother Goose, 

The House that Jack Built, 

M:ja’a Alphabet, 

The Courtship and Wedding of Cock Robin ard Jenny 


ren, 
The Cat and the Mouse, 
The Woncerful Story of Henny Penny, 
The Fox and the Farmer. 
The Death and Purial of Cock Robin, 
The Old Dame and her Silver Sixpence, 
The Robin's Yule Song. 
The Life and Death of Jenny Wren, 
The Prog who would a- wooing go, 
Old Mother Habbard und her Dog, 
The Bexr and the Children, 
The Courtship and Wedding of the Little Old Man and 
the Little Maid, 
The Story of the Three Bears, 
The Fox and the Geese, 
The Story of Tom, the Piper’s Son, 
The History of Little Goody Two Shoes. 


All in one vol. 12mo. cloth, with more than one hundred 
illustrations, plain and colored. 


Second Series. 
The Story of the Charmed Fawn, 
The History of Robin Hood, 
The Story of the Ugiy Little Duck, 
The Adventures of Puss in Boots, 
The Story of Hans in Luck, 
The History of Peter the Great. 


Tn one vol. 12mo with 30 illustrations, plain and colored. 
a7 3t 
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MEIGS ON WOMAN. NEW EDITION. 





LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 


Publish 


this Day, 


WOMAN ; HER DISEASES AND REMEDIES. 
A Series of Letters to his Class. 


By C. D. MEIGS, MD., 


Professor of Midwifery, &c., in the Jefferson Medical College, of Philadelphia. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. In one very large and handsome octavo volume of about 700 pages. 


“Tam happy to offer to my Class an enlarged and amended edition of my Letters on the Diseases of Women: 
and LT avail myself of this oecasic: to return my heartfelt thanks to them, and to our brethren generally, for the flatter- 


ing manner in which they have accepted this fruit of my labor." — Preface. 


Just Issued by the same Author. 
Observations on Certain of the Diseases of Young Children. 


{n one neat octavo volume. 


Obstetrics; the Science and the Art. 





fn one large and handsome octavo volume, 686 pages, with numerous Illustrations. 
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A Delightful 


Now Ready. 





Holiday Book! 


€HANTIECLEER: 


THAN K 


A 


SGIVING 


OF 


Ss TOR Y 


THE PEABODY FAMILY. 


SECOND EDITION. 


The Publishers beg leave to present, as evidences of the universal welcome with which this 
Original Gift-Book has been received, the following 


“The first work of the kind attempted in this country.” 
—Brooklyn Star. 

“ Worthy of Teniers, if Teniers had employed the pen 
instead of the brush.” — Philadelphia Sat. Gaz. 

“This dainty volume.”"— Boston Transcript. 

“The author must have been there; sp'rited and 
amusing—with touching and pathetic pys ages—and well 
deserves a place om every cenire-iable.”— Boston Ad 


vertiser. 
«4 trathful and vivid pietnre—an addition to real Ame- 
rican literature.”-- Boston : 

» A simple and tonching tale of domestic life—replete 
with bewtifal thoughts and bigh-toned sentiments.”— 
Boston Journal. 

~ A charming little book quiet, simple, almost German 
in its dreamy fancies; the description true to the life, and 
giving proof of a master's hand; the few snd pages 
touching. but free from sentiments! ex«ggeration. the hu- 
morous passages highly toned and all the ch»ricters 
brought out in bold relief.’—New York Sp of the Times. 





“The style is often chaste and beautiful,”—New York 
Tribune. 


Putices of the Press. 


“ A delightful story."—M. Y. Morning Star. 
“Graphica:ly and beaatifally written."—N. Y. Atlas. 


“A glorious thanksgiving volume: we cannot guess 
the author—but the story is charming. and the volume 
elegant. We have seen no finer holiday book yet."— The 
New Yorker. 

“To be read in the family circle while the turkey is 
digesting—a capital book.’ — Providence Post 


“The author of ‘Chanticleer’ does not put his name 
on the Tide-page, but his book has the imprint of a truly 
national spirit. Its style combines the humorous and ps 
thetic in a happy admixture."—Washington Nat. Intelli 
gencer. 


“ A very interesting story. An appropriate Gift-Book.”’ | 
—Chrisiian Watchman and Reflector. 


“We wonder, at its close, at the number of persons we 
have become acquainted with, and how well we know 
them. It is the sketch of a master; like the circle of 
Giotto, demonstrative as an acre of cinvas.”—Lit World 


“Recommended to precede the turkey and plum-pud- 
ding era.”.—Newark Advertiser. 





“ Everyday life and incident presented in a new and tell- 
ing guise, and written in peculiarly pure English.”"— The 
Asmodean. 


“The book is beautifully executed. and harmonizes in 
its tone and spirit with the great idea of the day.”—W. Y. 
Evangelist. 


* Delightfully written.”""— Weekly Picayune. 
“A beautiful little holiday volame.”"— Pail. Ledger. 


“The materials are skilfully worked by the suthor into 
a charming picture of life and character. All the social 
ind religions characteristics of the season of thanksgiving 
are brought out with # faney, genial, humorous, and reve- 
rential."—M. ¥. Evening Post 


“There is a freshness and originality about it which 
will be very attractive to its renders. The characters have 
an individuality about them - hich makes them portraits. 
We cin promise the reader a treat in its peruss!, and could 
we disclose the neme of the author, he would be convinced 
that he hed a« right to expect a rich fund of entertain- 
ment.’—Albany State Kegister. 


J. S. REDFIELD, Clinton Hall, New York, 
B. B. MUSSEY & Co., Boston. 


a7 it ty In 12mo.—An edition in plain cloth; also gilt, with an elegantly embellished cover. 





DICTIONNAIRES. 


FRANCAIS, FRENCH-ENGLISH, FRANCAIS-ITALIEN, FRANCAIS-ESPAGNOL, FRANCAIS-ALLEMAND. 


BRSCHERELLE (ainé).—Dictionnaire national, ou Grand 
Nictionnaire critique de la langue frangaise. 2 v. in-4 
(Bound), $19. 

BESCHERELLE (jeuue).—Dictionnaire grammatical et 
usuel des participes frangais. 2 v. in 80. 

BESCHERELLE (fréres).—Dictionnaire usuel de tous les 
ey frangais, tant réguliers qu‘irréguliers. 2 v. 
n-B80, 

BOISTE.—Dictionnatre nniverselle de In langue francaise, 
avec le latin et les etymologies. 1 v. in 4. 

DICTIONNAIRE de l’Académie frangaise, publiée en 
1*35, precédée d'un discourse sur la langue francaise, par 
M. Villemain, 1 fort v. in 4 (Bound). 

—— Complément du. 1 trés fort v. in 4 (Bound). 
The two vols, $16 50. 

bregé du. d‘aprés la derniére édition par M. Lo- 
rain, 2 v. gr. in-Bo. 

—— Petit Dictionnaire du, etc. 

~—— Petit Vocabuluire du, ete 


ame A 


1 v. in-12. 
1 v. in-18. 


FRANCAIS. 


GOYER-LINGUET.—Le Génie de la langue frangaise, 
ou Dictionnaire da langage choisi. 1 v. in-80. 
GUIZOT —Noaveau Dictionnaire universel des syno- 
nymes de la Inngue frangiise. 2 v. in-B8o. $3 50. , 
LANDAIS (N APOLEON).—Dictionnaire général et gram- 
matical des Dictionnaires frangxis. 1 fort v. gr. in-4 
(Bound), $9 50. 

Dictionnaire classique francais, extrait du grand 

Dictionnaire. 1 v. in-8o. 

Petit Dictionnaire frang¢ais. 
25 vignettes. 

LAVEAUX.—Nouveau Dictionne're de la langue fran- 
guise. 2v.in 4. 

Dictionnaire raisonné des difficultés grammaticales 
et littéraires de la lungue frangyise. 1 v. in &o. 

NODIER (CH.).—Vocabulaire de la langue francaise. 1 
v. gr. in-Bo,. 

NODIER et VERGER.—Dictionnaire universel de la 








I v. gr. in 32, orné de 








langue frangaise. % v. in-Bo. 


NOEL et CHAPSAL.—Nouveau Dictionnaire de la langue 
francaise. 1 v. in-8vo, (Board), $3 50. 

NOEL et CARPENTIER.—Philologie franeaise, ou Dic- 
tionnaire étymologique,critique, historique, »necdotique, 
littéraire, etc, pour servir & I’histoire de la langue 
francaise. 2 v. in 80. 

RAY MOND.—Dictionnaire général et Vocabulaire uni- 
se bw sciences, des arts et métiers, etc. 2v. in-4 
(Bound). 








; dition diamant. 1 joli v. in 32 (Bound), 
5O cents. 

SOTLICE et SARDOU.—Petit Dictionnaire raisonné des 
difficultés et exceptions de la langue frangaise. 1 v. in- 
18 (Bound). 

VERLAC —Dictionnaire synoptique de tous les verbes de 
Ja Inngue francaise tant régulier« qu'irréguliers, entiére- 
ment conjugués. 1 v. in 4 (Bound), $4. 


in-80. (Bound). 





ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 


411 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WAILLY (de),--Nouveau Vocabulaire francais. 1 v. 
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New Books Published during October. 


By A. HART, Puitapevrnta. 
(Late Carey and Hart.) 
I 


THE GIFT for 1851; with Eight Line Engravings 
from Steel Plates. Elegantly bound in scarlet, richly 
gilt. Price $2. 

Il. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM SCKAP-BOOK for 1851: with 
thirteen elegant Engravings by the most eminent Artists. 
Beautifully bound in scarlet, extra gilt, quarto size. 
Price $3 50. 


Ill. 
THE BROTHERS, who Visited in the First Society: a 
Novel. The? vols. of the Loudon ed. complete in one, 


Iv. 

HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
Palestine. By Rai bi Joseph Schwarz, for 16 Years a 
Resident in the Holy Land. With 24 handsome En- 
gravings, aod large Maps. Royal 8vo. uniform with 
“ Lynch's Expedition to the Dead Sea,” cloth gilt. 

This is a very learned and valusble work, deserving 
the consider tion which it will be sure to obtain from 
savans, und others interested in the study uf the Holy 
Land.—U. S Gazette. 


v. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF ANNE BOLEYN, Queen 
of Heury Vill. By Miss Benger. With a Menwir of 
the Author, by Lucy Aiken. Cloth, extra gilt, $1 25. 

vi. 

THE MINISTRY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. By Henry 
J. Slack, E-q Dedicated to the Rev. Henry Christmas. 
In a beautiful pocket vol. elegantly printed and bound. 


Also recently Imported and for Sale to the Trade. 


I. 

THE BEAUTIES OF THE OPERA and THE BALLET. 
With superb Engravings of Grisi, Cerito, Persiani, Son 
tag. &c., &e. Royal Svo. elegantly bound (at a very 
reduced price). 

i. 

LEILA;; or, the Siege of Granada. By Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer. Illustrated by 16 splendid Engravings from 
Drawings by the most eminent Artists, under the Su- 
perintendence of Mr. Charlies Heath. A new edition, 
elegantly bound, gilt edges. 


Il. 

HEATU’S SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. With forty-five 
superb Steel Engravings from original Drawings by the 
most distinguished Artists (uniform with “ The Byron 
Gallery"). Turkey worocco, extra gilt edges (at a very 
reduced price). 026 uf 





ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


OF 
Science, Literature, and Art. 
SECOND €DITION. 


The Publisher of this splendid work has the pleasure 
to announce to his friends and the public, that he has 
just returned trom Germany, where he has made arrange- 
ments fur the speedy and regular issue of the second edi- 
tion, which, owing to the rapid increase of the Suabscrip- 
tions, has alrendy become necessary. The continuation 
of the first edition will be furnished Subscribers monthly, 
as heretofore ; whilst for the New Edition, a 

NEW SUBSCRIPTION IS OPENED. 

The New Edition will be issued in Parts, and at as short 
intervals as the care necessnrily bestuwed upon the 
Printing of the Stee! Plates will atiow. 

TEN STEEL-PLATE PRINTING PRESSES are con- 
stantly at work for this edition, and will furnish impres 
sions enough to enable the publisher to issue the second 


edition 4 

In Semi-monthly Parts, 
so that it will be completed at the xame time with the 
first edition, viz. in October, 1851. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
The Work will be Published in 


TWENTY-FIVE PARTS, 
ISSUED SEMI-MONTHLY, 
Commencing on the First of October. 
Each Part contains 20 beautifully executed Steel Plates, 
by the first Artists in Germany, and #0 pages of Leiter- 


Price for the Twenty-five Parts, TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS, payable at the rate of ONE DOLLAR on pe- 
LIVERY OF EACH PART. 

Subscribers pledge themselves to take the numbers re- 
gularly as they are issued. On the other hand, they will 
at no time have to pay for any part in advance. 

For farther particulars, plan of the work, &c., examine 
the prospectus and specimen copies at the Publisher's, or 


at his Agents’. 
New York, RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
PUBLISHER, 
2 Barclay street (Astor House). 


AGENTS. 
Boston, Redding & Co.; Philadelphia. W. B. Zieber; 
Buffalo, Geo. H. Derby & Co.; Cincinnati, Post & Co. ; 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


VALUABLE BOOKS, 
Recently Issued. 


A PASTOR’S SKETCHES. 
By ICHABUD 8. SPENCER, D.D., 
Pastor of Second es < Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
no, 


This volume, which is made up of matters of faet, con- 
tains as graphic delineations of charscter as can be fvund 
in the langusge. Few books surpass it in absorbing in- 


terest to the reader. 

THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE 
IN ABYSSINIA. 

By Rev. SAMUEL GOBAT, 


Now Bishop of Jerusalem. With Portrait and Map, 12mo. 
A work of great value on this almost unknown 
country. 


VINET’S MOR. ALEXANDER) 
MISCELLANIES; 
Containing Review of Montaigne, the Endless Study, &c. 
Translated by Rev. R. TURNBULL, 1!2mo. 
THE MERCY SEAT. 
By GA a SPRING, D.D. 
10. 


THE HOME ALTAR. 


Prayers and Hymns for Family Worship. By Rev. C. F. 
Deems. 1 vol. 12mo. 


PRIZE ESSAY ON 
SYSTEMATIC BENEFICENCE. 
By Rev. 8 D. CLARK. 18mo., 
THE YOUNG ARTIST; 
Or, rue Dream or Ivraty. By T. 8. ARTHUR. 


Will be Published, Nov. 25th. 
A NEW MEMOIR OF HANNAH 
MORE. 


By Mrs. HELEN C. KNIGHT. 1 vol. 12mo. 


To be embellished with elegant Steel Engravings, and 
making a valuable Gift- Book. 


M. W. DODD, Pustisuer, 
Brick Church Chapel. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 


Successor to E. L. Carey, 
Philadelphia, 


HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
THOMAS GREY. 


Epirep By Proressorn Henry Reep, 
I}lastrated by Charles W. Radcliffe. 


In one vol. crown octavo, bound in muslin, mustin gilt, and 
morocco super extra. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 


Illustrated by Daniel Huntington. 
In | vol. royal 8vo. 9th ed, 


12mo. 
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POEMS OF EARLY AND AFTER YEARS, 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Illustrated by E. Leutze. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo. 5th edition. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 


Illustrated. 1 volume, octavo. A new edition. 


HOUSEHOLD SURGERY ; 


Or, Hints on Emergencies. By Jno. F. South, one of the 
Surgeons of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


Illustrated by numerous engravings. In 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 


BUILDERS’ COMPANION: 


Containing the Elements of Building, Surveying, and Ar- 
chitecture. With Practical Rules and Instructions con- 
nected with the subject. By A.C. Smeaton. 


12mo. With numerous illustrati 


CABINET MAKER 
AND UPHOLSTERER’S COMPANION. 
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G. & B. WESTERMANN, BROs, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, 


290 Broapway, corner Reave street, 
NEW YORK, 


Have Published: 


Wm. Odell-Elwell’s 
NEW AND COMPLETE 


AMERICAN DICTIONARY 


or THE 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 
WITH THE PRONUNCIATION AND ACCENTUATION 


According to the Method of Webster and Heinsius, contain. 
ing a concise Grammar of either Langunge, Dialogues, 
with Reference to Grammatical Forms, Rules on 
Pronunciation, &c , &c. 
TWO PARTS. 
pp. 820, large 12mo. bound in 1 vol. cloth, $1 50. 
© This dictionary is, in many respects, decidedly supe- 
rior to those which have been heretofore in use. {1 pre. 
sents a mere copious stock of words, and gives more «myie 
and satisfactory definitions, than other dictionaries of 
similardimensions. . . . The work isan admirabie 
specimen of comprehensive and accurate lexicography, 
and the style in which it is got up, as to typography 
paper, and binding, is most creditable to all concerned, 
“HJ. Seamupt, 
“ Professor Columbia College, N.Y.” 
“ Considering the size of the hook, it is certainly the 
most oe Dictionary of the English and German Lan- 
guages. Very few, if any, important words are omitted, 
and the definitions give the principal significations of each 
word in a concise and intelligible manner, etc., etc. 
“OCnartes Beck, 
“ Professor Harvard University, Cambridge.” 
“ As for preerel use, I think Wm. Odell-Elwell’s Dic- 
onary decidedly superior to any Lever have met with. 
it unites completeness in every respect With correctness 
and clearness—elegunce with oe ge 
“Turopor G. GLAUBENSKLEE, 
“ Prof. of German in the Free Academy, N. Y." 
3000 Copies of this excellent work have been sold within 
three months, and American, English, and German 
scholars have passed the highest encomiums on it. 
Teachers please to apply at the publishers’ for examination 
copies. 


Ic? Messrs. MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 199 Brond- 


way, are enabled to supply schools, &c., at the Publishers’ 
wholesale price. n2tf 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, 


ITS PRINCIPLES AND ELEMENTS. 
Dedicated to the Teachers of the United States, 


BY E. D. MANSFIELD, Esa. 
Author of Political Grammar, &c. 





Cable of Contents: 


The Idea of a Republic, 
The Means of Perpetuating Civil and Religious Liberty, 
Tho Teacher: his Qualifications, his Teaching, and his 
Character, 

The Idea of Science, 
The Utility of Mathematics—The Utility of Astronomy, 
The Utility of History, 
The Science of Language, 
Literature a Means of Education, 
Conversation an Instructor, 

The Constitation,—The Law Book of the Nation, 
The Bible,—The Law Book from Heaven, 
The Education of Women, 


Price $1. 
Just published by A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
51 John street. 


Rev. Dr. Cheever’s new Hymn Book. 


CHRISTIAN MELODIES. 
A Selection of Hymns and Tunes, 
DESIGNED FOR SOCIAL AND PRIVATE WORSHIP 


In the Lecture Room and the Family. 


The Hymns are selected and edited by Rev. George B. 
Cheever, and the Tunes appropriate are arranged by J. E. 
Sweetser, Organist and Leader of the Choir, in the Church 
of the Puritans. 

No work of this kind can be more useful for Christian 
worship, either for the family circle, private individuals, 
or the Conference meeting. The Tunes (the good old and 
most enduring kind) are placed at the top of each left 
hand page—followed by three or four Hymns, which are 
selected as appropriate to each particular Tune. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A.S. BARNES & Co., 











Charleston, .S. C., Samuel Hart, 5 Orleans, P. M. 
Norman, and the Book Trade penctalige 05 tf 


By J. Stokes. Illustrated. n23 tf 





51 JOHN STREET. 


we 
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HOTHOUSES. | 


eee | 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE | 
on THE CONSTRUCTION, HEATING, AND VENTILATION OF} 


HOTHOUSE § ; 


INCLUDING 


CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, GRAPERIES, AND OTHER KINDS OF 
HORTICULTURAL STRUCTURES, 


WITH PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR THEIR MANAGEMENT IN REGARD TO 
LIGHT, HEAT, AND AIR. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH SEVENTY ENGRAVINGS. 
By ROBERT B. LEUCHARS, Garden Architect. 
Just Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO, 
Nos. 17 and 19 Cornhill, Bosron. 








CATECHISM TESTED BY THE BIBLE. 
FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS AND BIBLE CLASSES. 


IN FOUR PARTS. 
The most popular 8S. School Question books existing. 


Published by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 


' d73t Nos. 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston. 


GREAT THEOLOGICAL WORK. 
The Works of Rev. Leonard Wood, DD. 


Price $10 00. 


‘ 
THE THIRD EDITION 
OF THE ABOVE VALUABLE WORKS HAS JUST BEEN ISSUED FROM THE PRESS OF 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO, 
17 and 19 Cornhill, 


a73t BOSTON. 


THE LITERARY READER, 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


BY MISS A. HALL, 
Author of the “Manual of Morals.” 
This work, although but a few weeks from the press, is attaining an almost unprecedented popularity. 


tonya JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 
Nos. 17 and 19 Cornhill, . 


a7 3t BOSTON. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF WORDSWORTH. 
REV. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster, 


By Prkorressor HENRY REED, 
IS IN PRESS, 


AND WILL BE PUBLISHED eee & fh THE ENGLISH EDITION FROM EARLY 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
BOSTON. 


BAKER'S 














In Five Volunies 8vo. 
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CEMS FROMTHE SACRED MINE. 
A Gift-Book for 18351. 


Gems from the Sacred Mine; 


Or, Holy Thoughts upon Sacred 
Subjects. © 
By Clergymen of the Episcopal Church. 
EDITE|) BY THOMAS WYATT, A.M. 
Embellished with Two splendid Illustrations, and 
Six fine Steel Engravings. 
12mo. Arabesque and Full Gilt Moroeco. 


Recently Published. 
THE IRIS; a Souvenir ror 1851. 
Lluminated Gilt-Book for the Holidays. 
THE POET’S OFFERING; a Girt-Boox ror 
all Senso 
LORD BYRON’S WORKS. 


taining all his suppressed Poems. 








A splendid 


1 vol. 8vo. Con- 
* This is decided- 


ly the best edition for Libraries extant.” Beautifully 
printed on fine white calendered paper, with Rules. 
LONZ POWERS: a Romance or Kentucky. 
2 vols, 
RECORDS OF A TOURIST. By Cuarues 
LanMan, Esq. 


pot PRACTICAL COOK BOOK. By Mrs. 
THE. “NEW SPELLER AND DEFINER. 


By E. Hazen. !2ino. 


TRACY’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 
18mo. 
TRACY'S SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL 


Arithmetic. 18&mo. 
MITCHELL.— Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
1 val. Bvo. 


EBERLE & MITCHEL on Children. 1 vol. 8vo. 
THE FAMILY DENTIST. 18mo. 
COSTELL on Poisons. 18mo. 

THE COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF POET- 
tical Quotations—British and American—Alphabeti- 


cally Arranged in the order of Subjects. Edited by 
Mrs. 8. J. Hale. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Published by LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
Successors to Griea, Eviivr & Co, 
n30 tf Philadelphia. 


CHOICE GIFT-BOOK. 


ESOP’S FABLES. 


A NEW VERSION, CHIEFLY FROM ORIGINAL 
SOURCES. 
By Rev. THOMAS JAMES, M.A. 


Iilastrated by upwards of Fifty elegrant Engravings by 
J. W. Orr, William Howland, and J D. Felter, 
From Designs by Jonn Tennte. 





One volume crown 8vo. pp. 224, full cloth, $2; extra 
cloth, gilt edges, $2 50; extra cloth. full gilt, $3; 
morocco, full gilt, $3 50. 


Subject to a discount of 25 per cent. to the Trade 


RUBERT B. COLLINS, Pustisuer, 
n 303t 254 Pearl street, New York. 





THE BEST PORTRAIT OF 
JENNY LIND. 


MESSRS. GOUPIL & Co. 
WHOLESALE PUBLISHERS, 
Beg leave to inform the trade that they have just pub- ' 
lished, on a lurge scale (24 by 36 inches), the 
PORTRAIT OF JENNY LIND, 
TAKEN PROM 
ROOTS’ ADMIRABLE DAGUERREOTYPE. 


This likeness is truly superh, and by far the best portrait 
ever issued, either here or in Europe. Price of each copy, 
plain, $2; colored in fine style, $4. 


The usual discount allowed to the Trade. 
GOUPIL & CO., 
289 Broadway. 


N.B.—The attention of the Trade is respectfally called to 
our splendid assortment of foreign prints. . 
ol2 tf 
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New Books Published during October. 


By A. HART, Puravevrnta. 
(Late Carey and Hart.) 
I 


THE GIFT for 1851; with Eight Line Engravings 
fron Steel Piates. Elegantly bound in scarlet, richly 
gilt. Price $2. 

I. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK for 1851: with 
thirteen elegant Engravings by the most eminent Artists. 
BResutifully bound in scarlet, extra gilt, quarto size. 
Price $3 0. 

Ill. 

THE BROTHERS, who Visited in the First Society: a 

Novel. The2 vols. of the London ed. compicte in one. 
Iv. 

HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
Palestine. By Rai bi Joseph Schwarz. for 16 Years a 
Resident in the Holy Land. With 24 handsome En- | 
gravings. and large Mays. Royal 8vo. uniform with 
“ Lynch's Expedition to the Dead Sea,” cloth gilt. ; 

This is a very learned and valusble work. deserving | 
the consider tion which it will be sure to obtuin from 
savans, and others interested in the study of the Holy | 
Land.—U. S Gazette. 





v. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF ANNE BOLEYN, Queen 
of Heery Vill. By Miss Benger. With a Meawir of 
the Author, by Lucy Aiken. Cloth, extra gilt, $1 25. 





vi. 
THE MINISTRY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. By Henry | 
J. Slack, E-q Dedicated to the Rev. Henry Christmas. | 
In a beautiful pocket vol. elegantly printed and bound. 


Also recently Imported and for Sale to the Trade. 


I. 

THE BEAUTIES OF THE OPERA and THE BALLET. | 
With superb Engravings of Grisi, Cerito, Persiani, Son 
tag. &ec. &e. Royal Svo. elegantly bound (at a very 
reduced price). 

i. 

LEILA; or, the Siege of Granada. By Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer. Iliastrated by 16 splendid Eogravings from 
Drawings by the most eminent Artists, under the Su- 
perintendence of Mr. Charies Heath. A new edition, 
elegantly bound, gilt edges. 


il. 

HEATU’S SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. With forty-five 
superb Steel Engravings from original Drawings by the 
most distinguished Artists (uniform with “ The Byron 
Gallery"). Turkey morecco, extra gilt edges (at a very 
reduced price). o26 uf 


ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Science, Literature, and Art. 
SECOND EDITION. 


The Pablisher of this splendid work has the pleasure 
to announce to his friends and the public, that he has 
just returned trom Germany. where he bas made arrange- 
ments fur the speedy and regular issue of the second edi- 
tien, which, owing to the rapid increase of the Subscrip 
tions, has alrendy become necessary. The continuation 
of the first edition wil! be furnished Subscribers monthly, 
as heretofore ; whilst for the New Edition, a 

NEW SUBSCRIPTION I8 OPENED. 

The New Edition will be issued in Parts, and at as short 
intervals as the care necesserily bestowed upon the 
Printing of the Stee! Plates wil! allow. 

TEN STEEL-PLATE PRINTING PRESSES are con- 
stantly at work for this edition, and will furnish impres 
sions enough to enable the publisher to issue the second 


edition 

In Semi-monthly Parts, 
so that it will be completed at the ~ame time with the 
first edition, viz. in October, 1851. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

The Work will be Published in 
TWENTY-FIVE PARTS, 
ISSUED SEMI-MONTHLY, 
Commencing on the First of October. 


Each Part contaios 20 beantifully executed Steel Plates, 
by the first Artists in Germany, and #0 pages of Letter- 


press. 

Price for the Twenty-five Parts, TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS. payable at the rate of ONE DOLLAR on ve- 
LIVERY OF £aCH PART. 

Subacribers pledge themselves to take the numbers re- 
gularly as they are issued. On the other hand, they will 
at no time have tw pay for any part in advance. 

For farther particulars, plan of the work. &c., examine 
the prospectus and specimen copies atthe Publisher's, or 


at his Agents’. 
New York, RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
PUBLISHER, 
2 Barclay street (Astor House). 
AGENTS. 
Boston, Redding & Co.; Philadelphia, W. B. Zieber; 
Buffalo. Geo. H. Derby & Co.; Cincinnati, Post & Co. ; 





Charleston, S. C.. Samuel Hart, 3 New Oricans, P. M. 
Normat, abd the Book Trade genctatiy oS uf 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


VALUABLE BOOKS, 
Recently Issued. 


A PASTOR’S SKETCHES. 
By LCHABOD 8. SPENCER, DD., 
Pastor of Second en Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
12mo, 


This volume, which is made up of matters of faet, con- 
tains as graphic delinentions of charscter as can be found 
in the Jangusge. Few books surpass it in absorbing in- 
terest to the reader. 

THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE 
IN ABYSSINIA. 
By Rev. SAMUEL GOBAT, 


Now Bishop of Jerusalem. With Portrait and Map, 12mo. 
A work of great valae on this almost unknown 


| country. 


VINET’S DR. ALEXANDER) 
MISCELLANIES; 
Containing Review of Montaigne. the Endless Stndy, &c. 
Translated by Rev. R. TURNBULL. !2mo. 
THE MERCY SEAT. 

By GARDINER #PRING, D.D. 

T2mo. 


THE HOME ALTAR. 


Prayers and Hymns for Family Worship. By Rev.C. P. 
Deems. | vol. 12mo. 


PRIZE ESSAY ON 
SYSTEMATIC BENEFICENCE. 
By Rev. 8. D. CLARK. 18mo. 
THE YOUNG ARTIST; 
Or, tue Daeam ov Ivaty. By T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


Will be Published, Nov. 25th. 


A NEW te HANNAH 
By Mrs. HELEN C. KNIGHT. 1 vol. 12mo. 


To be embellished with elegant Steel Engravings, and 
making a valuable Gift- Book. 


M. W. DODD, Pestisuer, 
Brick Church Chapel. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 


Successor to E. L. Carey, 
Philadelphia, 


HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
THOMAS GREY. 


Eprrep sy Proresson Henry Reep, 
Iilastrated by Charles W. Radcliffe. 


In one vol. crown oct«vo, bound in muslin, avusiin gilt, and 
morocco super extra. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 


lllastrated by Daniel Huntington. 
In | vol. royal 8vo. 9th ed. 


12mo. 
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POEMS OF EARLY AND AFTER YEARS, 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Mlastrated by E. Leatze. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo. Sth edition. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 


Illustrated. 1 volume, octavo. A new edition. 


HOUSEHOLD SURGERY ; 


Or, Hints on Emergencies. By Joo. F. South, one of the 
Sargeons of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


Illustrated by numerous engravings. In 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 


BUILDERS’ COMPANION: 


Containing the Elements of Building, Surveying, and Ar- 
chitecture. With Practical Rutes and Instructions con- 
nected with the subject. By A.C. Smeaton. 
Imo. With nu-nerous illustrations. 


CABINET MAKER 
AND UPHOLSTERER’S COMPANION. 
By J. Stokes. Illustrated. 23 tf 
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G. & B, WESTERMANN, BROS., 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, 
290 Broapway, conven Reape street, 
NEW YORK, 
Have Published: 


Wm. Odell-Blwell’s 
NEW AND COMPLETE 


AMERICAN DICTIONARY 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 
WITH THE PRONUNCIATION AND ACCENTUATION 


According to the Method of Webster and Hein<ins, contain- 
ing « concise Grammar of either Language, Dialogues, 
with Reference to Grammatical Forms, Rales on 
Pronunciation, &e , &c. 

TWO PARTS. 
pp. 820, large 12mo. bound in | vol. cloth, $1 50. 

© This dictionary is, in many respects, decided!y supe- 
rior to those which have been heretofore in use. {1 pre- 
sents 4 mere copious stock of words, and gives more amyle 
and satisfactory definitions, than other dictionaries of 
similar dimensions. . . The work isan admirable 
specimen of comprehensive and sccurate lexicography, 
and the style in which it is got up, as to typography 
paper, and binding, is most creditable to all concerned. 

“H. J. Scumivr, 
* Professor Colambia College, N.Y.” 

“ Considering the size of the book, it is certainly the 
most complete Dictionary of the English and German Lan- 
guages. Very few, if any, mmportant words are omitted, 
and the definitions give the principal significations of each 
word in a concise and intelligible manner. etc , etc. 

“Cuaries Beck, 
“ Professor Harvard University, Cambridge.” 

“ As for general use, I think Wm. Odell-Elwell’s Dic- 
onary decidedly superior to any Lever have met with. 
it unites completeness in every respect with correctness 
and cl elegance with chen 





“Turopor G. GLAUBENSKLeE. 
“ Prof. of German in the Free Academy, N. Y.” 


3000 Copies of this excellent work have been sold within 
three months, and American, English, and German 
scholars have passed the highest encomioms on it. 
Teachers please to apply at the publishers’ for examination 
copies. 


I? Messrs. MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 199 Brond- 


way, are enabled to supply schools, &c., at the Publishers’ 
wholesale price. n2 if 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, 
ITS PRINCIPLES AND ELEMENTS. 
Dedicated to the Teachers of the United States, 


BY E. D. MANSFIELD, Esa. 
Author of Political Grammar, &c. 





Cable of Contents: 
The Idea of a Republic, 
The Means of Perpetuating Civil and Religious Liberty, 
The Teacher: his Qualifications, his Teuching, and hie 
Character, 

The Idea of Science, 
The Utility of Mathemstics—The Utility of Astronomy, 
Pee ett ag 

nce fe 
Literature a Means of . 
Conversation an Instructor, 
The Constitation.—The Law Book of the Nation, 
The Bible,—The Law Book from Hedven, 
The Education of Women. 

Price $!. 

Just published by A. S. BARNES & CO., 


51 John street. 
Rev. Dr. Cheever’s new Hymn Book. 


CHRISTIAN MELODIES. 
A Selection of Hymns and Tunes, 
DESIGNED FOR SOCIAL AND PRIVATE WORSHIP 


In the Lecture Room and the Family. 


The Hymns are selected and edited by Rev. George B. 
Cheever, and the Tanes appropriate are arranged by J. E. 
Sweetser, Organist and Leader of the Choir, in the Church 
of the Puritans. 

No work of this kind can be more usefal for Christian 
worship, either for the family circle, private individuals, 
or the Conference meeting. ‘he Tunes ‘the good old and 
most enduring kind) sre placed at the top of each left 
hand page—followed by three or four Hymns, which are 
selected as appropriate to each particular Tune. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A. 8S. BARNES & Co., 
51 JOHN STREET. 
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HOTHOUSES. 


eee 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


ON THE CONSTRUCTION, HEATING, AND VENTILATION OF 


HOTHOUS ES; 


INCLUDING 


CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, GRAPERIES, AND OTHER KINDS OF 
HORTICULTURAL STRUCTURES, 


WITH PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR THEIR MANAGEMENT IN REGARD TO 
LIGHT, HEAT, AND AIR. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH SEVENTY ENGRAVINGS. 
By ROBERT B. LEUCHARS, Garden Architect. 
Just Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO, 
Nos. 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston. 


BAKER'S CA'TECHISM TESTED BY THE BIBLE. 


FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS AND BIBLE CLASSES. 
IN FOUR PARTS, 
The most popular 8. Schvol Question books existing. 
Published by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & C0O., 


‘ d7 3 Nos. 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston. 








GREAT THEOLOGICAL WORK. 
The Works of Rev. Leonard Wood, DD. 


In Five Volumes 8vo. Price $10 00. 
THE THIRD EDITION 


OF THE ABOVE VALUABLE WORKS HAS JUST BEEN ISSUED FROM THE PRESS OF 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO, 
17 and 19 Cornhill, 


a73t BOSTON. 














THE LITERARY READER, 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


BY MISS A. HALL, 
Author of the “Manual of Morals.” 
This work, although but a few weeks from the press, is attaining an almost unprecedented popularity. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO.,, 
Nos. 17 and 19 Cornhill, 


a7 3t BOSTON. 








THE BIOGRAPHY OF WORDSWORTH. 


BY HIS NEPHEW, 


REV. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., 


Canon of Westminster, 
AND EDITED AT HIS REQUEST, 


By Prkorrssor HENRY REED, 
IS IN PRESS, 


AND WILL BE PUBLISHED Cer eats. 6 a THE ENGLISH EDITION FROM EARLY 


: TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
n23 tf BOSTON. 


| 


‘GEMS FROMTHE SACRED MINE. 
A Gift-Book for 1851. 


Gems from the Sacred Mine; 


Or, Holy Thoughts upon Sacred 
Subjects. 


By Clergymen of the Episcopal Church. 
EDITE BY THOMAS WYATT, A.M. 


Embellished with Two splendid Illustrations, and 
Siz fine Steel Engravings. 


12mo. Arabesque and Full Gilt Moroeco. 


Recently Published. 

THE IRIS; a Souvenir ror 1851. A splendid 
Iluminated Gift-Book for the Holidays. 

THE POET’S OFFERING; a Girr-Boox ror 


all Sensons 

LORD BYRON’S WORKS. 1 vol. 8vo. Con- 
taining all his suppressed Poems, “ This is decided- 
ly the best edition for Libraries extant.” Beautifully 
printed on fine white calendered paper, with Rules, 


LONZ POWERS: a Romance or Kentucky. 


2 vals. 


RECORDS OF A TOURIST. By Cuantes 
LanMan, Esq. 

THE PRACTICAL COOK BOOK. By Mrs. 
BLIiss 

by! NEW SPELLER AND DEFINER. 


E. Hazen. 12ino. 
TRACY'S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


18m0. 


TRACY’S SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL 


Arithmetic. 18&mo. 


MITCHELL.— Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 


1 vol, Avo. 


EBERLE & MITCHEL on Children. 1 vol. 8vo. 

THE FAMILY DENTIST. 18mo., 

COSTELL on Poisons. 18mo. 

THE COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF POET- 
tical Quotations—British and American—Al!phabeti- 


cally Arranged in the order of Subjects. Edited by 
Mrs. 8. J. Hale. Ll vol. 8vo. 


Published by LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
Successors to Gries, Eviivr & Co, 
n30tf Philadelphia. 


CHOICE GIFT-BOOK. 


ESOP’S FABLES. 


A NEW VERSION, CHIEFLY FROM ORIGINAL 
SOURCES. 
By Rev. THOMAS JAMES, M.A. 


Illustrated by upwards of Fifty elegrant Engravings by 
J. W. Orr, William Howland, and J D. Felter, 
From Designs by Jonn Tennten. 











One volume crown 8vo. pp. 224, full cloth, $2; extra 
cloth, gilt edges, $2 50; extra cloth. full gilt, $3; 
morocco, full gilt, $3 50. 


Subject to a discount of 25 per cent. to the Trade 


ROBERT B. COLLINS, Pusuisner, 
n 30 3t 254 Pearl street, New York. 








THE BEST PORTRAIT OF 


JENNY LIND. 
MESSRS. GOUPIL & Co. 


Beg Jenve to inform the trade that jive have just pub- 
lished, on a large scale (24 by 36 inches), the 


PORTRAIT OF JENNY LIND, 
TAKEN PROM 
ROOTS’ ADMIRABLE DAGUERREOTYPE. 
This likeness is truly superh, and by far the best portrait 
ever issued, either here or in Europe. Price of each copy, 
plain, $2; colored in fine style, $4. 
The usual discount allowed to the Trade. 
GOUPIL & CO., 
289 Broadway. 


N.B.—The attention of the Trade is respectfully called to 
our splendid assortment of foreign prints. : 
o12 tf 
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S. REDFIELD 
Has just Published, 


THE MANHATTANER IN NEW ORLEANS; 


Or, Phases of “ Creseent City” Life. 
By A. OAKEY HALL. 


In one volume, 12mo. cloth. 
ALSO, 


CHR ART 1 © Lhe BR: 
' A Thanksgiving Story of the Peabody Family. 


In one volume, i2mo. cloth. 
ALSO, 


REDFIELD’S PHYSIOGNOMY. 


By J. W. REDFIELD, M.D. 


Illustrated with numerons Engravings, paper covers. Price 25 cents. 


Also, new Editions of the COMPLETE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLEN POE, in three volumes; and a fresh 
supply of REDFIELD’S TOYS, First, Second, Third, and Fourth Series. 
u30 2 J. S. REDFIELD, Cutntron Hatt. 


SALE OF HOLIDAY BOOKS, ANNUALS, &e. 


PLP PLPP LDP LDL IL 


MONDAY, December 16, 1850, 


THE UNDERSIGNED 
WILL HOLD A SALE AS ABOVE, AFFORDING A GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR THE DISPOSAL OF 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS, HOLIDAY BOOKS, ANNUALS, 


STANDARD LITERATURE 


GENERALLY. [fT WILL EMBRACE THE BALANCE OF CONSIGNMENTS OF 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


CONSIGNMENTS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED, 


BANGS, BROTHER & CO. 


204 Broapway, New Yor, November 20, 1850. 
BIWUNE ANIITaL. 


Part 2. 

















NEW AND SPLENDMD 
Court Album: 


THE BOOK OF BEAUTY FOR 1851. 
A SERIES OF CHARMING PORTRAITS OF THE YOUNG FEMALE NOBILITY, &e. 


The Work contains Portraits and Biographical Notices of 
THE LANDY VICTORIA TALBOT, MISS DE BURGH. 
THE LADY HARRIET ANSON, | TUE LADY ADELAIDE VANE, 
THE LADY PRANCES LEGGE, THE LADY CLAUDE HAMILTON, 


MISS RURNABY, THE LADY AUGUSTA HARE, 
MISS SPALDING, MISS METCALFP, 
HON, HELEN DUNCOMBE, | MiIS3 SVY rue, 





MISS WYNDHAM, MISS TIGHE. 


Beautifully Engraved by the best Artists, from Drawings by JOHN HAYTER, made expressly for this work. 
Quarto, handsomely bound. 


THE SAME WITH THE PLATES EXQUISITELY COLORED. 


“ A fine feeling for art. gracefulness, and taste, is the characteristic of this Gallery of the most charmin represen- 
tatives of the British Female branch of Caucasian loveliness.”"— Literary Gazette. : , 

** The Court Album’ is the first of the Tlustrated Annuals for 1851, und it is in every way worthy of precedence. 
Fi portraits are among the very best that have been published in any similar undertaking at any former period." — 

erver. 

“a The volume mikes a very graceful and elegant table book, and will doubtless be in request in high quarters.” — 

tlas 

* A splendiciy enriched volume takes the place, this season, of the ‘ Book of Bexuty,’ and, to say the least of it, is 
notless beautiful than was that publication in its palmiest diys. Here are fourteen te-<timonials of the heauty of our 
female aristocracy, judging from which the fair originals may defy competitioa."—Naval and Military Gazette. 





The Undersigned will receive the above by an early Steamer, and respectfully solicit Orders from the Trade 


BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 


204 BROADW AY, NEW YORK, Nov. 20, 1850. 
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NOW READY. 
Cheap Editions. Roy.12mo.Vols, 


THE WOMEN 
OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT 


; Edited by 
THE REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 
LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 











Mirivm, Ruth, 
Eve in Paradise, Queen of Sheba, 
Sarah, E-ther, 
Rachel, Syrophenician Woman, 
Hannah, artha, 
Rebecca, The Maries. 
THE 
SCENES IN THE LIFE OF 
OUR SAVIOUR. 
Edited by Rurvus W. Griswo pn. 
List of Illustrations. 
Our Saviour, 


The Resurrection, 

The Holy Pamily, 

Christ Expounding the Law, 
Christ by the Well of Sychar, 
Christ Stilling the Tempest. 

The Healing of the Daughter of Jairus, 
Christ Walking on the Sea, 
Christ's Entrance into Jerusalem, 
The Women of Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, 

The Incredality of St. Thomas. 


All of the above volumes are elegantly bound and gilt, 
and form beautiful and cheap Presentation Volumes. 





ALSO, 
NEW EDITIONS OF THE FINE COPIES, 
Octave, eleg ently illustrated, of the 
Women of the Scriptures. Ten illustrations. 
Scenes in the Lite of Our Saviour. Ten Ulustrations. 
Scenes in the i.ives of the Apostles, Nine illustrations, 
Scenes in the Lives of the Patriarchs and Prophets. Eight 
illustrations. 
Bethune’s British Female Poets. Twelve [lustrations. 
Mi-s May's American Female Poets. Twelve Do. 
Watson's Poetical Quomtions, Ten Do, 
The Rosemary: a Choice Collection of Sacred and Reli 
gious Poetry. Nine illustrations. 
Sartain’s American Gallery of Art. Ten illustrations. 
The Mirror of Life. Twelve illustrations. 
All the above are bound in cloth extra, richly gilt, Tur- 
key morocco, and in white calf. 
A liberal di-count to the Trade. 


‘LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Pustisuers. 
Phil deiphia 


BALMES’S 
Great Work on Civilization. 





n30 tf 








Just Published. 


In one volume royal &vo. cloth, $2.00; Library Style, 
marbled edges, $2 50 


PROTESTANTISM AND CATHOLICITY 


COMPARED IN THEIR EFFECTS UN THE 


CIVILIZATION OF EUROPE. 
By the Rev J. BALMES. 


This work was written in Spanish, and won for the au- 
thor among his own countrymen 4 very high reputation. 
It hue since been transtated into the French, lvitian, and 
English languages, and been very extensively circulated 
as oneof the most learned prodactions of the age, and 
most aduirably suited to the exigencies of our times. 


JOHN MURPHY & CO., Publishers, 
178 Market street, 
BALTIMORE. 


San vv —=_. ~ U_ , 
SOHN W.08R 
G = & i 
JOON, 
pemitale « 
The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 
WOOD ENGAVINS, 


in all its branches. at his old place, 75 Nassau Srreer, 
where, with his long experience and superior adventages, 
he is enabled to exeeute all orders in his line, however 
large, in a superior style. with the utmost disprich, and 
on reasonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of 
work are unsurpassed 


a7 4t 








Steree 7~_ 





J. W. ORR, 
a3 tf 75 Nassau st., New York. 
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GEORGE P. PUTNAM 


HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS :— 


No. 201.] 














ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY, 
PLANE AND SPHERICAL. 


Adapted to the present state of Analysis, to which is added, their application to the prin- 

ciples of Navigation, Surveying, Nxutical Astronomy, and Geodesy. With Logarithmic, 

Trigonometrical, and Nautical Tables. For the use of Colleges and Academies. 
A new edition, greatly improved, 


BY THE REV. C. W. HACKLEY, 
Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in Columbia College. 
One volume 8vo., half roan. 
This work contains a creat variety of new mutter of interest to men eng»ged in prac- 
tical orgtiontions a ene. The part on Surveying is very complete, though in smull ' xs" VIL 0 IELD 
compass, including the surveys of railroads and canals, and some methods of hydrogra- . j 
phie surveying recently brought into use. - DIt KE} S S DA I) C PPERF UL . 
The Part on Navigution includes Great Circle Salling; thet on Nautical Astronomy, A few copies of volume second, to complete sets, may still be had; to prevent disap- 
the use of wll the sea instruments, including Votland’s Repeating and Refl’cting Circle. | pointment, however, early application should be made, as the number is limited. 
The Peacticn! Axtronomy is a most complete exposition of the theory of the adjustments | 2 
and corrections for want of adjustinent of all the usual astronomic | instruments, whe: | vil ; 
ther portable or for fixed observations, with observations, correciions, reductions, and T H E M E C il A N I C : 
A BrocrapuicaL Exampte. 
By Mrs. L. C. TUTHILL. 


transformetions of spherical co ordinates. 
Forming the Third of the Series entitled “ Success in Life.” 
| 


THE HOME; OR, FAMILY CARES AND FAMILY JOYS. 
By FREDRIKA BREMER. 
Translated by Mary Howirr. The Author’s Edition. 
12mo. cloth, $1. 


| “This charmirg book was irresistible in poor type and ps per covers, and now that we 
| find it in its present most beautifal form, we are giad to have the temptation to read it, 
| and by parchasing it, properly to testify to the authoress our thankfulness Those who 
| have rend it, will do so, and those who have not, know not how much they lose."— 
Newark Advertiser. 


The Part on Geodesy gives what is to be found in no other work.—the Methods and | 
Formule in use on the Coast Survey of the United States, with their demonstrations. 
The ‘lables are chiefly from Bowditch’s Navigator, by permission from the Proprietor. 
“ This is the second number of the series ; the plan of which seems to be, to incite to 
| noblest deeds in the profession or pursuit which the author discu ses, by first mapping 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, i 


FADETTE: A DOM ESTIC STORY. 
BY MATILDA M. HAYS. | ont, as it were, whatis necessary to succe-s, nnd filling up the outline by practical com- 


| mon sense advice, enforced by illustrious biographical examples.’’— Philad Sat. Gaz. 


1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 75 cents. vit. 
THE WORLD’S PROGRESS: 


“A very charming translation of a very charming tile. Indeed, we know not when | 
and there are few persons who can read it without benefit as well as pleasure.’"—Albion. | Being a Chronological, Alphabetical Record of more then a Mutton or Facts, Politi- 


we hive read anything of the sort with so much pleasure. * Fadette’ will be much read, | 
I | cal, Literary. and Scientific, from the Creation to July, 1850. 
3. P. PU M. 
DICKENS’S HOUSEHOLD WORDS. | EDITED BY G. P. PUTNAM 
Volume the First. Cloth, gilt, $1 75. 


| Small 8vo. cloth, $2; sheep, $2 25: half calf, $2 75; calf extra, $3 50. 
: “ As a work of reference, we know nothingeqna! to this book, either for comprehen- 
Pad res nine promemameh ype a. Patel. = ge a — Mr. | siveness or pereyleuity —Prof. Hart (Sartain's Mag.). 
ou 9 Pere otig with the churactert ties of hie owa peculiar vein, and | «phe + World’s Progress’ illustrates a vast umount of well directed research, of 
phar — lees nae c= ye pape these. it will become universally | which the results have rnd arranged with remarkable judgment. We bave no single 
aii Son One & - the Atiantic.”—Com. Ad. | volume containing as many facts, or thatis more indispensable as a companion to the 
IV | library or the newsp» per.”’—/nternational. 
: | © A repository of knowledge and a book of reference, compiled with the most ela- 
A G E N E R A L V I E W 0 F T H E F I N E A R T § 9 borate research and care. One can scarcely imagine a subject on which sowe infurma- 
na 8s | tion is not to be gained from these puges.”’"— Evening Post. 
CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL; WITH AN INTRODUCTION. | “™ It combines the advantages of many bulky tomes.”’"—Aldion. 
By D. HUNTINGTON, N.A.,A.M. 


1 vol. 12mo. cloth, Second Edition, $1 25. EUROPE; PAST AND PRESENT. 


“The author kas here collected, with excellent discrimination, from many works not 
easily obtained and in various languages. those particulars respecting art in general. | With an Index of 19.090 Names, showing at a Glance every Import«nt Fact in the History 
and artists especially, which will be most interesting and useful. To the general and Present Condition of the Fifty-six European States. 

render, the work will be pleasing and instructive. It is peeuliurly adapted as a text | COMPILED FROM OFFICIAL SUURCES. 

Large l2mo. $1 50. 


book for the higher classes of | idies’ schools, whose taste is too often considered to be | 
innate, and where its education 13 neglected."—Newark Advertiser. 

“ Without any preten-ions to entire originality, the work displays a lucid arrange. | “A work of vast learning and labor—useful to the traveller, the statesman, the his- 
ment, an extent of information, and a plea -ing variety of style, which give « very tavora- | torical student, the man of business, and the general revder. 
ble idea of the d'ligence, conscientiousness, eritical judgment, and artistic enthusiaem | “ We shal! put this volume upon onr shelves among choice books of reference, and as 
of the author.”"— Harpers’ Magazine. | such we can recommend it to our readers.""—Christian Inquirer. 











THE EUROPEAN EXPRESS. | STRINGER & TOWNSEND'S 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION AGENCY. LATE PUBLICATIONS. 
cNICOL & CO., 38 Wall street, New York. and 9) — 
Fenwick street, Liverpool.—NcNicot & Co. beg DAVID COPPERFIELD, complete, with all the illustra. 


London Art-30nrugl. 


Votumes Six, Seven, Eight, Nine, and Ten of 
THE LONDON ART-JOURNAL, 





leave to inform their friends and the pablic, that they have 
estiblished a Branch of their House at New York, incon. | 
nexion with their Liverpool House, and are now prep ired 
to receive at their Office, GOODS, PACKAGES, and 
PARCELS, to be Forwarded by American and British 
Steamers, to Liverpool, London, Southampton, and Hovre. | 

Parties in the United States, receiving Goods, Parcels, 
Pictures, Bouks. or any description of Merchandise, from 
Great Britvin, Prance, &c., are solicited to order shipment 
through MeNicol & Co., Liverpool, who have agents in all | 
the lirge cities of Europe. | 

Purchases made in England and France, whether for | 
Sale or personal use. 

Drafts at sight, payable in all the large towns and cities | 
in Great Britain. 

Packages are made up Weekly, at this Agency, for 

all parts of Europe. 

Castom House Busisess, in all its branches, attended to | 
with necuracy and dispatch 

The strictest attention will be prid to all business sent | 
to these Agencies, and the most economical charges and | 
every satisfaction guaranteed. 


McNICOL & CO., 38 Wall street. 


tive engravings. Price 37} cents. 

GENEVIEVE;; or. Peasant Love and Sorrow, by Alphonse 
de Lamartine. Second edition—price 25 cents. 

DINKS ON DOGS, by “ Frank Forester.” 62} cents. 

AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE, by Mrs.Grey. 25 cents. 


THE LEGATEE—A very Nice Woman. By Mrs. Stone. 
25 cents. 


THE HEIRS OF GAUNTRY. 124 cents. 


| DEBORAH'S DIARY, by the author of Mary Powell— 


124 cents. 


Nearly Ready— 
The second series of 
THE LORGNETYE., with illustrations by Darley, bound 
uniform with the first series. 


LIGHT AND) DARKNESS, or the Mysteries of Life, by 
Catharine Crowe. 


POPE JUAN, or the Female Pontiff, by G. M. Reynolds. 


| 
i 


References: New York,G P. Putnam, Esq., Broadway; | 


Boston, Messrs. Elliott & Greig, Merchants ; New Orleans, | 


In Press— 


Messrs. Lion Brothers; Liverpool, Mesars. J. Batnard & THE WARWICK WOODLANDS, illustrated, new edi 


Co., Bankers. 
PS. Importers desirous of procuring the newest styles _ 
of French and English manufsctare, can bave sample pat- | 


terns forwarded, when required, by every Sieamer leaving 
Liverpoul, cir atas nl6 3m 





tion, by “* Frank Forester.” 
MARY LAWSON, by Eugene Sue. 
MARY MATURIN, a Story of Social Distinctions. 


a7 222 Broadway, corner of Aunst. | jy203m 


in Nambers, and in perfect condition, for eale cheap. The 
vbove volumes are pow sexrce, being dificult to procure 
even in London. Apply to E. Batpwts, 

n23 tf atC 8. FRANCIS & CU., 252 Broadway. 





ILGRIM'’S PROGRESS —NOW OPEN AT WASH- 
INGTON HALL, 593 BROADWAY, near Houston 
street, the Panorama of KUNYAN'S PLLGRIM’S PRO- 
GRESS. Doors open at 7—1to commence at 7} o'clock, 
Admittance, 50 Cents—Children half price. Family 
Tickets, admitting 4 persons, $1. Tickets to be obtained 
at the Bookstores and at the duor. 
An Afternoon Exhibition on WEDNESDAYS and 
SATURDAYS, at 3 o'ciock. n23 4t 











! 





HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the bnsi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON W0OO1), in all its brancbes. 
| His focilities are such thay he ix enabled to execute all 
orders promptly. and in every style of the Art, apon the 
most reasonuble terns; while the experience of muny 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give sati-faction (o all whe moy faver him with their 
patronge, N. ORR, No. 151 Fuiton street, 
New York 
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NEW LAW BOOKS. 


BANKS, GOULD & CO., 


LAW BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND IMPORTERS, 
"144 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, AND, 


GOULD} SBANKS & GOULD, 


475 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 
|, 


. PHILLIPPS ON EVIDENCE. & Volumes. 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. Sixth American from the Ninth London Edition, with conside- 
rable Alterations and Additions. By S. March Phillipps, Esq., Counsellor at Law. tno three volames. With 
Notes to the first and second volames, ny Esek Cowen, late one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, assisted by Nicholas Hill, Jr., Counsellor at Law. With additional Notes and References to the 
English und American Cases to the present time, by J. Marsden Van Cott, Counsellor at Law. In 5 volumes. 
185v. 


JOHNSON’S CASES. 3 Volumes. 


REPORTS OF CASES OF THE SUPREME COURT AND COURT OF ERRORS OF THE STATE OF NEW 
York from January Term, 1799. to January Term, 1803, beth inclusive. By William Johnson. Second Edition, 
with many additional Cases not included in the former edition, from Original Notes of the late Hon. Jacob Rad- 
cliff. one of the Judges of the Supreme Court daring the time of these Reports, with copious Notes and Refer- 
ences to the American and English Decisions, by Lorenzo B. Sheppard, Counsellor at Law. la 3 volumes. 


= DENIO'S REPORTS. 5 Volumes. 


REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE SUPREME COURT AND IN THE COURT FOR 
the Correction of Errors of the State of New York. By Hiram Denio. 5 volumes. 


BARBOUR’S SUPREME COURT REPORTS. 6 Volumes. 


REPORTS OF CASES IN LAW AND EQUITY IN THE SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
By Oliver L.. Barbour, Counsellor at Law. 4 volumes. 


BARBOUR’S CHANCERY REPORTS. 3 Volumes. 


REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE COURT OF CHANCERY OF THE STATE 
of New York. By Oliver L. Barbour, Counselior at Law. 3 volumes 


SANDFORD'S CHANCERY REPORTS. 4 Volumes. 


REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE COURT OF CHANCERY OF THE STATE 
of New York before the Hon. Lewis H. Sandford, late Vice Chancellor of the First Circuit. 4 volumes. 


MONELL’S PRACTICE. 


A TREATISE ON THE PRACTICE OF THE COURTS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, Adapted to the 
Code of Procedure, and the Rules of the Supreme Court, to which is added the Practice in Courts of Justices of the 
Peace, with an Appendix of Practical Forms. By Claudius L. Monel). 1849. 


WATERMAN’S TREATISE. 


A TREATISE ON THE CIVIL JURISDICTION OF JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, to which are added, Out- 
lines of the Powers and Duties of County and Town Officers in the State of New York. Adapted to the 
Statutes and the Code of Procedure, contiiaing Directions and Practicsl Forms for every Civil Code which can 
arise before a Justice under the Statutes and the Code’ By Thomas W. Waterman, Counsellor at Law. 1849. 


AMERICAN CHANCERY DIGEST. 3 Volumes, 


BEING A DIGESTED INDEX OF ALL THE REPORTED DECISIONS IN EQUITY, IN THE UNITED 
States Courts and in the Courts of the several States from the Larliest period to the Preset time. By John A. 
Dunlap and Thomas W. Waterman. 


BENEDICT’S ADMIRALTY PRACTICE. 


THE AMERICAN ADMIRALTY, its Jurisdiction and Practice, with Practical Forms, By E. C. Benedict. 


NEW YORK DIGEST. 4 Volumes. 


A PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY DIGEST OF THE REPORTED CASES IN THE SUPREME COURT OF 
Judicature and the Coart for the Correction of Errors of the State of New York, together with the Reported 
Cases of the Superior Court, from the eurliest period to the present time. By Thomas W. Clarke and William 
Hogan. 1850. 


COMSTOCK’S REPORTS. 3 Volumes. 


REPORTED CASES, ARGUED AND DETERMINED IN THE COURT OF APPEALS OF THE STATE OF 
New York. By George F. Comstock, Counsellor at Law. With Notes and I efe ences. 


BRIGHT’S HUSBAND AND WIFE. 2 Volumes. 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF HUSBAND AND WIFE, as Respects Property, partly founded upon Roper’s 
Treatise, and comprising Jacob's Notes and Additions thereto. By John Edward Bright, Esq. in 2 volumes. 


With Notes and References to American Decisions, by Ralph Lockwood. 
Volumes 21 and 22. 


ENGLISH CHANCERY REPORTS. 


The Subseribers having become the proprietors of JOHNSON’S LAW REPORTS, 20 Vots., 
and JOHNSON’S CHANCERY REPORTS, 7 Vots., are prepared to supply the Trade and the 
Profession in sets, or any Volume to complete sets, on liberal terms. n9 4teow 
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ELEGANT VOLUMES 
or 
Purtry, 
PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE S. APPLETON, 
164 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





THE PARADISE LOSst, 
BY JOHN MILTON. 


With Life of the Author, and Notes. By Sir Ferrroy 
Brypecs. Illustrated with Martin’s designs. | vol ayo. 
Price in cloth. plain, $2 50; cloth, gilt edges, $3 50; mo. 
rocco, $4 50; morocco extra, $5 00. 


MILTON'S 
Complete Poetical Works. 


With Life of the Author, and Notes. By Sir Eaerrox 
Brype@es. Iitustrated with designs by John Martin. | 
vol, 8vo. 850 pages. Price, in cloth, plain, $3 00; cloth, 
gilt edges, $4 00; morocco, $5 00; moeracco exira, 86 00. 
Cheap edition in cloth and sheep, $2 50. 

* This is by fur the best edition of Milton ever published 


in this country, It is printed and embellished in the first 
style of art.” 





The Complete Poetical Works of 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 


Containing many Poems never before published in this 
country. | vol. royal 8vo. 850 pages, Price in cloth and 
sheep, $2 50; cloth, gilt edges, $4; morocco exirs, $5. 

“This edition is printed in new type and on fine paper, 
from the last Edinburgh edition, making an elegant 
volume for the Library or centre table.” 


The Complete Poegent Works of 
. ROBERT BURNS. 


Containing his Songs, Poems, and Correspondence ; with 
a new Life of the Poet, and Notices Critical and Bio- 
ae By Attan Crnninenam. 1 vol. Royal 8vo. 

rice in cloth, $2; cloth gilt edges, $3 50; morocco extra, 
$5. 


“ This Edition of Burns is the only complete one pub- 
lished in this country. Isis printed on new type and is 
equal, in point of typographical execution, &&c., to any of 
the English Editions of the Poets.” 





A New Edition of 
GRAY’S ELEGY 


IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 


Illustrated with Thirty three Designs, engraved in the 

Highest Style of Art. 1 vol. small 8vo. Price in cloth, 
iit edges, $1 25; morocco bevelled, $2 25; morocco 
velled, colureu Pilates, $3. 


“This beautiful volume of Poetry will be read as ‘ong 
as the Engli<h language exists. It isa volime which nu 
one cau fail to prize.” 


CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. 
A ROMAUNT. 
By LORD BYRON. 
A New Edition. 


Illustrated with Ten Engravings, 1 vol. 16mo. Price in 
cloth, $1; cloth, gi!t edges, $1 25; morocco, $2 25. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR; 


Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and Holidays through- 
outthe Year. By Jonn Kesie. From the 3ist London 
Edition. I vol. I6mo. Price in cloth, plain, 75 cents ; 
cloth, gilt edges, $1; very extra, $2 25. 


“Every good Churchman should this charm- 
ing volame of Poetry Nearly forty thousand copies have 
been sold in England within a few years,” 


GOLDSMITH’S 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
CONTAINING 
THE CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 
VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
DRAMAS. 
INQUIRY into the STATE OF POLITE LEARNING. 
MIsCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
ONE VOLUME 8VO. ILLUSTRATED. 
n302t —_~Price in cloth, gilt edgos, $1 50. 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, AND COMPANY, 
110 Washington Street, Boston, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED:— 


RICHARD EDNEY AND THE GOVERNOR'S FAMILY. 


A Rus-Urban Tale, Simple and Popular, yet Cultured and Noble, of Morals, Sentiment, and Life, Practically Treated and Pleasantly Illustrated. Containing, also, Hints on 
being good and doing good. 


By the author of ‘‘ Margaret; a Tale of the Real and Ideal,’ and “ Philo: an Evangeliad.”” One vol. 12mo. 


THE DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS. BY ONE WHO WENT TO IT. 


BY REV. WARNER BURTON. 


One vol. I&mo. 











p= an 














“A valuable work, and gives a characteristic and faithful illustration of the trials, floggiogs. sports, and pastimes which every urchin must endure before he can become a 
man. It will be read by the young with avidity, while it may afford hints of usefulness which will benefit the teacher as well as a parent.’’—: Waverley Magazine. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON’S WORKS. 


A New Edition, in 5 vols. Uniform Binding, containing 


ESSAYS. FIRST SERIES. NATURE.—ADDRESSES AND LECTURES. 
ESSAYS. SECOND SERIES. POETICAL WORKS. 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


PEEP AT THE PILGRIMS IN 16386. 


A TALE OF THE OLDEN TIME. BY MRS. H. V. CHENY. 


One Volume 12mo. 


“ Its pnges contain none of the vicious doctrines, nor are they polluted with any of those pernicious scenes which are too often found in the works of fiction of the present 
day."— Eclectic. 


“ The work is of that class of fiction founded on history, and true in its historical particulars. It flowsina different current from that of the general tide of stories, an 
will bear the reader to a safe anchorage.”"—4m inet. 








PAD DADOOOtOOOO  P IOWYOY YY* 


NEW ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES. 


FRANK AND FANNY. A Rural Story. By Clara Moreton. 1 vol | THE GIFT STORY-BOOK ; or, Saorr Tates Wrirren ror CaILpRen. 


lémo. with 40 Llastrations. By Dame Truelove, and her Friends. i6mo. Illustrated. 


COUNTRY SCENES AND CITY CHARACTERS ; or, Lire in tHe}; AUNT MARY’S STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By the Author of 


Vittace. Embellished with 24 Engravings. 1 vol. 16mo. * Aunt Mary's Library.” I6mo. Illustrated. 


STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS; with Pictures to Match. By Franeis| STORIES ABOUT BIRDS; with Pictures to Match. By Francis © 
C. Woodworth. Finely Illustrated with 60 elegant Engravings. } Woodworth. IUlustrated with 60 fine Engraviogs. 








IN PRESS AND PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION: 





The Religion of Geology and its Collateral Sciences. 
By REV. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL.D., Professor in Amherst College. 
A Discourse on Christianity. 
By REV. THEODORE PARKER. 


The Diosma. A new Volume of Poems, Original and Selected. 
: By MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 


Murray’s Pictorial History of the United States. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
One volume imperial 8vo., 500 pages. 


Pictorial Library of Useful Information and Family Encyclopedia. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY ENGRAVINGS. 
One volume Royal octavo. ; { 030 tf 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 
OVER 50,000 PRINTED! 














HARPERS’ 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS OF THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE. By Oliver Goldsmith. With Portrait and Eleven 
I'lustrations. 

THE FUGITIVE KING AT BOSCOBEL. By Miss Strickland. 

GUNPOWDER AND CHALK. 

THE ESCAPE OF QUEEN MARY FROM LOCH LEVEN CASTLE. 

A GERMAN PICTURE OF THE SCOTCH. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONISTS, MARAT, ROBESPIERRE, AND DANTON. 


RATTLIN THE REEFER’S DREAM. A Tough but True Yarn. 
LETTERS AND LETTER WRITING, 

A CHAPTER ON SHAWLS. 

A NIGHT OF TERROR IN A POLISH INN. 

ENGLAND IN 1850. By A. de Lamartine. 


THE HAUNTS OF GENIUS—GRAY, BURKE, MILTON, DRYDEN, anv POPE. 


FLOWERS IN THE SICK ROOM. 

LIVELY TURTLE. A Sketch of a Conservative. 

THE UNLAWFUL GIFT; or, KINDNESS REWARDED. 
THE GAMBLERS OF THE RHINE. 

THE CONFLICT OF LOVE. A Tale of Real Life. 
STREET MUSIC IN LONDON. 

MISTAKES IN PERSONAL IDENTITY. 





THE GHOST THAT APPEARED TO MRS. WHARTON. 

TUE FATE OF A GERMAN REFORMER. A Life in Three Pictures. 

THE DEATH OF JOHN RANDOLPH. By Hon. Hugh A. Garland. With a 
Portrait of Randolph. 

AN AGREEABLE SURPRISE. 

A DEATH BED. By James Aldrich (Poetry). 

MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. By Sir Edward Bulwe; 
Lytton (Six Chapters). 

ANECDOTE OF A DOG. 

THE DOMESTIC LIFE OF ALEXANDER, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. By Alex. 
ander Dumas. 

AN EMPTY HOUSE; OR, STRUGGLES OF THE POOR. 

COLDS ANDCOLD WATER. 

SINNERS AND SUFFERERS; OR, THE VILLANY OF AIGH LIFE. 

THE GOLDEN RULE (Poetry). 

GIVE WISELY! An Anecdote. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS—Domestic and Foreign—Politi- 
eal, Literary, Scientific, and Personal. 

LITERARY NOTICES—Books of the Month. 

THE FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER (with three Engravings). 





The Pablishers of the New Mowruty Magazise commence the Second Volume by the introduction of a new feature, which they believe will very decidedly increase its 
claim to public tavor, They intend to present oceasionally some of the master: pieces of clissical English litervture, illustrated in a style of unequalled elegance and bevuty. In 
this number they have given Gotpsmita’s DeserTep Vittace, which his long enjoyed the reputation of being one of the most perfeet compositions of humdn genius, The 
engrivings by which it i« Hlustrited are namerous, and superior, in all respects, to anything of the kind ever before published in the pxges of any monthly inthe world. The 
Publishers »re confident that this feature, followed up with the abundant resources at their command, will place the Magazine beyond the reach not only of rivalry, but also of 
successful imitation. 

The leading object of the New Montuty Maaazine is, to present to the Public, in handsomer style. ard at a cheaper rate, a greater amount of reading matter, combining 
entertsinment with instruction, than »ny other periodic:! in the world. The extraerdinary circulation which it hus already attained, and the steady i of its popularity, 
afford abu dant and encouraging evidence of the degree to which that object has been : ttained. Still greater care will be bestowed upon every dep riment of the work ; and, if it 
does not attsin, withio the coming year, a regular circulation of at least 100,000 copies, it shall be from no lack of effort on the purt of its conductors to make it deserve so large a 
degree of public favor. 

Each number of the Mogazine will contain 144 pages octavo, in double col The v es of a single year, therefore, will present nearly two thousand pages of ihe 
choicest of the Miscellaneous Literature of the age. A curefully prepyred Fashion Plate, and other pictorial illastretions, will accompany each number, 


Terms.—Taree Doitars a year. or Twenty-rive Cents a Number. The Finest Vovume, containing siz numbers, ts ready, neatly bound in muslin, at Two Dottars. The 
Work may be obtained of Booksellers and Periodical Agents, and af the Publishers ; 


Liberal arrangements will be maile with the Trade, with Postmasters, and with Agents, for extra efforts in circulating the Work, and Specimen Numbers will be supplied 
gratustously for Canvassers 


The Publishers will supply Mail and City Subscribers when payment is made to them in advance. Clubs supplied upon liberal terms. 
Persons desiring the Work tanty will please to FURNISH THEIR NAMES AND ADDRESS TO THE AGENTS. Orders for numbers from the commencement can now be supplied. 











PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


THE LUTTRELLS: 
OR, THE TWO MARRIAGES. 


BY FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, ESQ. 
8vo. paper. Price 25 cents. 


“The Luttrells is a work of decided power and originality. It has a strange fascination—the style is almost perfect—the plot is filled with the wildest adventures—and 
the events are so grouped as to keep up a perpetual interest. {[t cannot fuil to become a popular novel.” 








NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 


Will be published shortly. 


DR. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 


FOR THE USE OF JUNIOR CLASSICAL STUDENTS. 
EDITED BY DR. ANTHON. 


ANDREWS’ LATIN ENGLISH LEXICON. 


FOUNDED ON THE LARGER LATIN-GERMAN LEXICON OF DR. WILLIAM FREUND. 


